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READERS WRITE 





A Neglected Science 


In your Science and Health section of 
the Novy. 21 issue, you tell how Dr. Iago 
Galdston at a meeting of the American 
Institute bitterly attacked science for 
having done the world more harm than 
good. Poor Dr. Galdston, despite his 
great knowledge, seems unable to think 
things through. He should be able to see 
that the trouble is not too much science 











truly great and worthy man. What a 
heusecleaning! It demonstrates more 
than ever that the nation wants a man 
of action. Would to God that we could 
have such a housecleaning in the church 
and rid it of some of those who are satis- 
fied to let the little fellow do the work, 
while they keep themselves in fat jobs 
through their political machinery. 
Rev. A. R. Seemann 

















a Path finde; 


to take the job the first man laid 

There is something that causes . 
to develop in a union man. I sup 
is the constant instilling of hatred 
hatred—into his mind by the Re: 
lead the strikes. 


Roseburg, Ore. 


Mrs. E. R. Ps 





Strike Protection 

I heartily disagree with Mr. Ca! 
letter in the Nov. 28th issue. Why 
n't laborers have government pro} 
and relief when they strike? - Af: 
they are only trying to do for then 
what the government should lx 
for them if this were in reality 
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ABDICATION 





Love Sways The Stern Course of Empire 


A half billion persons discovered 
heir monarch was only a man and 
the result was a reverberation last 
eek that shook the British Empire. 

Along the whole globe-girdling line 
British possessions (13 million 
square miles) went the tremors re- 
ulting from the struggle between a 
ing and the outraged pillars of so- 

ty over one slim, dark-haired 

( in. 

[he issue was a love affair whose 
implications were probably unlike 
nv other in modern history. 

fhe man was Edward VIII, “By the 
Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ire- 
land and the British Dominions Be- 


Mrs. Simpson Waited in France... 


vond the Seas King, Defender of the 
Faith, Emperor of India,” who was 
trained from infancy to the royal role 
he would have to play. 

The woman was Mrs. Wallis War- 
field Simpson whose girlhood home 
was a boarding house off Baltimore’s 
siddle Street. She was an American 
girl who played hopscotch with the 
neighbors’ children, whose only claim 
to attention was a gay laugh and soft, 
brown eyes, who grew up to marry 
and divorce an American naval offi- 
cer, repeat the process with a British 
Ship broker and then rock a throne 
and the 1,000-year-old British Consti- 
tution. 

Part of the situation, a few details 
of the relationship between King and 
commoner, was known in the United 
States months ago. But Britain and 
the Dominions, for the most part, 
were unaware of the growing crisis as 





the British press rigidly restrained all 
mention of the romance. 

Then, one morning, it happened. 
The story had grown too large, the 
ramifications too critical. On startled 
British eyes burst the news.: Their 
king who had mounted the throne less 
than a year ago, a beloved figure, 
praised on all sides, was considering 
abdication—for a woman, an alien, a 
commoner and to many, worst of all, 
a woman twice divorced. 

The news was stunning. Business 
reacted violently. The English stock 
market dropped as concern was felt 
whether this would mean resignation 
of the Cabinet or abdication of the 





And Edward VIII Stepped Down... 


King. The price of sterling declined 
as gold was shipped to the United 
States when the course.of business 
became uncertain. Merchants who 
had laid in huge stores on the as- 
sumption the coronation of Edward 
was to be held on schedule May 12, 
1937, were panic-stricken. 

It had been thought everything was 
in readiness for the formal crowning 
of Edward. The Coronation Court of 
Claims had met and settled the claims 
of nobles and commoners for certain 
functions in the ceremony. Attention 
had been directed at external affairs. 
Then, everything was changed. Cabi- 
net ministers raced to 10 Downing 
street, traditional residence of the 
Prime Minister, as growing crowds 
gathered outside and made known 
their views in vociferous fashion. 

For days the ministers wrangled. 
Anxious pleas from Queen Mary, his 


mother, his brothers, and Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin were addressed 
to Edward. The crop of rumors grew 
thicker. Headlines throughout the 
world guessed one decision after an- 
another. Question marks 
larger. What would Edward do? 

Finally his decision was made pub- 
lic to the tense House of Commons, 
The King chose to abdicate! 

With the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple most concerned came _ bewilder- 
ment to those unfamiliar with the po- 
litical and social organization of 
Great Britain. 

The King was a figurehead, was he 
not? Without real power, was he not? 
Yet the House of Commons and the 
British Cabinet turned its attention 
from all the serious foreign develop- 
ments pressing the nation. If the 
government were a democratic one, 
why was the situation involving a 
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As His Mother Watched, Grieving 


mere symbol assuming the proportions 
of a constitutional crisis? 

The answers lay deep in the roots 
of British character and _ tradition. 
The British government is democratic 
but the King fills an important place. 
Great Britain has no written consti- 
tution, but it is a complete, living 
document. 

For the British Constitution exists, 
not as does the American Constitution 
in written form, easy of access in 
almost any textbook. It is, rather, a 
code, some items written into law, 
part of it merely traditional rules of 
procedure, and all as formidable and 
as bulwarked by the weight of the 
British judiciary as is the United States 
Constitution by the Supreme Court. 

As for the King, he is irreplaceable, 
according to the lights of the practical, 
prosaic men who run the British Em- 
pire. A famed commentator on_the 
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British Constitution, Walter Bagehot, 
has pointed out that the King gives 
“a vast strength to the entire Consti- 
tution by enlisting on its behalf the 
credulous obedience of enormous 
masses.” 

In other words, the pomp and fan- 
fare of the royal household is purpose- 
ful and vital to keep in line the hordes 
of simple colonial peoples who cannot 
visualize abstractions but can be sway- 
ed by a majestic symbol. 

When the first astounding import of 
the announcement of abdication had 
subsided, cooler heads reasoned that 
no other course had been open. 
Edward’s value as a nominal sov- 
ereign had been marred by his too- 
human qualities. His ministers rea- 
soned that the credulity of the masses 
was shattered when the monarch was 
found to be not above the masses but 
of them and subject to the same hu- 
man emotions. 

Too, the ministers and strict con- 
stitutionalists took the view that if 
Edward had successfully defied his 
Parliament-appointed ministers in one 
instance, he could and would have 
done it again, leaving the way open 
to absolutism or dictatorship. 

There are historical precedents for 
almost every aspect both actual and 
speculative of the situation. Ever 
Since monarchies began, rulers have 
abdicated to follow a loved one. 
Long before England was known, a 
certain Marc Antony lost his place in 
the Third Triumvirate of Rome be- 
cause of a romance with a certain 
Cleopatra. 

A thousand years ago, in England, 
King Edwy the Fair was forced to 
abdicate after he had refused to give 
up a cousin, Ethelgiva, whom he had 
married without going through the 
necessary formalities. Henry II, who 
reigned from 1154 to 1189, left his 
throne suddenly after his queen, 
Eleanore, expressed displeasure at his 
relations with Joan Clifford, later to 
be immortalized by poets as the “Fair 
Rosamond.” 

The King John who signed the Magna 
Charta while on the throne from 1199 
to 1216 was excommunicated after di- 
vorcing his first wife and taking a 
second. Pope Innocent III excom- 
municated him and because of re- 
ligious views at that time, John left 
the throne. 

By 1688, when the religious temper 
of Great Britain had changed, James 
Il was forced out for marrying a 
Catholic, Mary Beatrice. He was suc- 
ceeded by William of Orange and his 
queen, Mary, both Protestants. 

A parallel to the clash between 
King and government existed in 
the reign of King Richard II in the 
14th century. The constitutional is- 
sue was the same—whether the King 
could rule without the advice of his 
ministers, This King was but 14 
years old. His Parliament censured 
the peace he had arranged with 
_France, which provided for his wed- 
ding to Isabella, seven-year-old daugh- 
ter of Charles VI of France. Many 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Storm Over WPA 


In the City Hall of Pleasantville, 
N. J., town of about 10,000 population, 
a band of women sat through the night 
darning socks, mending«clothing for 
their children, making sweaters, and 
now and again stopping to brandish 
their knitting needles as they voiced 
their opinions of city officials. 

The women were conducting a 
“siege” in relays as they protested 
their dismissal from relief jobs for 
which they got salaries of $57 to $75 
a month for work on WPA sewing 
projects. As they continued their vigil, 
the women dispatched part of their 
group to picket places which they 
said were politically protected gam- 
bling centers, demanding that gam- 
bling be discontinued or their projects 
re-established. 

The “siege” was perhaps the most 
unusual incident in a variety of tur- 
bulent events which burst in a storm 





Pictures Inc, 
Hopkins Sees Relief Through Local Boards 


around the issue of paring down WPA 
rolls. At various points there were 
strikes, protests, statements, explana- 
tions, interpretations, and a good deal 
of confusion. 

The Pleasantville incident was caus- 
ed by failure of the town to provide 
for relief continuance. The other in- 
cidents were touched off as local ad- 
ministrators in different parts of the 
country received instructions from 
Washington to bring down the num- 
ber of work relief recipients. Pre- 
liminary calculations indicated that 
relief costs were being reduced at a 
rate of about $15,000,000 for the month. 
It was understood that an ultimate 
goal was set of reduction of costs from 
$168,000,000 in November to an aver- 
age of $100,000,000 a month. 

As workers were handed dismissal 
notices and WPA strikes mounted, 
Acting Relief Administrator Aubrey 
Williams declared relief shortage of 
funds caused in part by expenditures 
for drought had made it imperative 


to drop about 175,000 persons by, 
cember 15 and to transfer 250.000 | 
drought relief to the Resettleme: 

ministration. He said it was | 
the cities to take over*a goodly 

of the cost of WPA work. 

Opposing this viewpoint were | 
bers of the executive council ; 
United* States Conference of \ 
headed by Mayor LaGuardia of 
York City. They cabled an app: 
President Roosevelt in South An 
to countermand orders for redu 
in relief. They argued that thei; 
munities could not well affor 
shoulder the additional burden f. 
lief. And, finally, LaGuardia hu 
to Washington for a “showdow 

There Harry L. Hopkins, WPA 
ministrator, who had returned t 
capital, clarified the situation 
week. He pledged that “no pe: 
who needs relief will be drop) 
and said that those who were dro) 
ped and in need of aid would be 
to “get back on relief through | 
relief boards.” 

Dismissals, he continued, wil! | 
confined to administrative staff ai: 
non-relief project workers and 1 
workers who have outside source 
income. He saw no fear that ‘ 
downward adjustment in WPA is 
beginning of demobilization.” 

Following this statement, the 
ors mapped a drive to get Congre: 
appropriate funds to carry on 
after the finances are depleted la! 
January. Meanwhile, around th: 
titude of the President there was 
terest and speculation as one of 
first tests of the New Deal’s sec: 
term was at work. 


“Loss Leaders” Out 


The scene could be in any lars 
department store. The cast of ch 
acters would include pushing won 
and buffeted male shoppers, storn 
counters which state: “All Brands 
Cigarettes—70 cents a carton”; “Bra 
Liquors—$1.19”; “Books of Leadi 
Publishers—$1.53.” 

In the background is the store me 
ager. He watches anxiously as | 
crowds snatch up the cut-price off: 
ings, then smiles with relief as | 
customers’ eyes are caught by ot! 
counters where goods on sale retu 
the regular profit. 

It was against just such “loss lead 
er” practices that one phase of 1! 
NRA inveighed—the practice of slas! 
ing prices of well-known brand 
trade-marked products in order 
draw crowds into the stores in t! 
hope they would buy other highe: 
priced articles. 

After the NRA was smashed by t! 
Supreme Court, 14 States passed “‘fa' 
trade” laws, by terms of which manu 
facturers and wholesalers were a! 
lowed to fix by contract with retail 
ers the minimum prices at 
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»rand or trade-marked products might 
pe sold. : 

But “loss leader” sales continued. 

California and Illinois the “fair 
rade” acts were taken through the 
urts, with big retailers fighting bit- 
riv against them every inch of the 

vy. Last week the laws of these two 
Siates on the subject were pronounc- 

1 valid by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
iy a unanimous ruling (Justice Harlan 
F. Stone was still absent because of 
‘liness), the court decreed that a trade- 

irk implies a measure of good will, 
™ is valuable as such and is the prop- 
ertv of the manufacturer of the ar- 

ticle bearing it. In effect, the ruling 

aid that the value of the trade-mark 
: was impaired when the article was 
: sold at a loss. 
As a result of the decision, it was 
expected that other States would pass 
similar laws and the Federal govern- 
nent would extend the policy to inter- 
tate commerce. 

Especially cheered by the Court’s 
lecision were corner drugstore pro- 
prietors. As retailers they have been 

ler a competitive handicap ever 

e the toppling of NRA dragged 
n price-fixing provisions with it. 
ible to apply “loss. leader” tactics 
their businesses because of small 
fit margins, they have been the 
test suffers as a result of the 
petition of department and chain 
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Farm Program 


The two will be about as nearly 
ke as the 1937 and 1936 models of 
mobiles.” 

‘retary Wallace made this com- 
it recently as the new $500,000,000 
ultural conservation program was 
Shaped. Last week the new 
rogram was announced. The 1937 
lel followed closely the principles 
| basic outlines of the 1936 model, 
it had at least one important new 

‘e and several new gadgets. 
[he 1937 plan provides, as did the 
program, for payments to farm- 
who meet specified conditions in 
ifting land from soil-depleting crops 
to soll-conserving crops and for carry- 
oul approved soil-building prac- 


rhe feature which attracted most at- 
tention, however, was a move toward 
rop production control, ruled out of 
the AAA by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court last January. The pro- 
sram calls for a limitation of corn 
reage in states in the Corn Belt. Ii 
's these limits to be slightly smaller 
th .- ~y total acreage planted to corn 
936. 

fo help bring about corn acreage 
limitations, the program provides for 
a scheme of bonuses to farms within 
prescribed acreages, and deductions 
‘or those acres that go over the limit. 
' In addition to this step, designed to 
a protect corn and hog prices from 
lluctuation as a recoil from the 
drought, other features of the soil 
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conservation program include: 

@ Placing of added emphasis upon 
soil building, for which more money 
will be set aside. 

G Extension of the range program, 
which applied only in Western region 
states in 1936, to include range lands 
in western parts of the Southern and 
North Central region. 

@ Increases in allowances which 
growers of vegetables and fruits can 
earn through soil building practices. 

The program was announced after 
a strong trend toward crop control 
was manifested to the Agriculture de- 
partment in conferences with farm 
representatives. One of the most 
vigorous supporters of that principle 
was the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Speaking to a convention of that 
body later in the week, Secretary Wal- 
lace said that the old AAA act had 
been good but that “a better program 
can and will be built.” For a sounder 
agriculture, he said, there was also 
need for (1) retirement of marginal 
jJand from cultivation; (2) sound crop 
insurance, coupled with storage of re- 
serve supplies of food and fiber; (3) in- 
creased security for tenants and own- 
ers and better possibilities for tenants 
to become owners, and (4) industrial 
policies that encourage abundance for 
industrial workers and farmers alike. 





Industry Keynote 


In recent years the conventions of 
the highly conservative National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers have been 
characterized by bitter antagonism 
toward and denunciation of the New 
Deal. 

Last week in New York City the 
largest gathering in the history of 
that body, meeting in the 41st annual 
convention, was filled with an entire- 
ly different atmosphere, indicating 
that industry was aiming to approach 
the President in a spirit of concilia- 
tion and greater compromise. The 
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keynote of the meeting was struck 
by Colby M. Chester, chairman of the 
General Foods Corporation and pres- 
ident of the association, who called 
for abandonment of attacks on the 
Roosevelt administration and for 
greater cooperation with the govern- 
ment on social and economic lines. 
Of undoubted influence in chang- 
ing the expressed point of view of the 
body was the tremendous majority 
rolled up by Roosevelt in the recent 
election. In this connection the ofli- 
cial final returns of the election made 
public last week showed that the Pres- 
ident had received 27,751,612 votes to 
Landon’s 16,681,913. 
io 


YB-17, the Biggest 

In its expansion and enlargement 
plans the army is placing increasing 
emphasis upon strength in the sky. 
To help make the air force formida- 
ble, it has ordered 13 of what it be- 
lieves to be the world’s largest bomb- 
ing planes. 

At Seattle the first of these planes 
to be completed was brought out onto 
the field and prepared for flight. It 
had a wingspread of 105 feet. It was 
70 feet long and 15 feet high. 

On the plane, known as the YB-17, 
were five machine gun turrets. It was 
built to carry a ton of bombs, the 
bombs to be carried in the fuselage 
and dropped through trap doors. The 
ship was constructed to fly 3,000 miles 
without stop and to exceed a flying 
speed of 232 miles an hour, 

In its first test the plane, manned by 
four air corps officials and a mechanic, 
ran half the length of the field, rose 
easily and cleared the airport at a 
height of 150 feet. It disappeared from 
view and returned an hour later with 
army experts pronouncing the flight 
a success. 

Last week additional tests were 
held, and during one of them the plane 
tilted over in landing and crumpled 
its nose. All propellers were bent 
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The World’s Largest and Fastest Bomber Suffered a $5,000 Broken Nose 
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and the forward machine gun turret 
crushed. Damage was not expected 
to exceed $5,000, however, and the 
plane was prepared for further flight 
within another week, setting the pace 
for America’s might in the air. 





Narcotic War 


Movies and dime-thrillers have un- 
doubtedly contributed much to the av- 
erage conception of a dope addict as 
either a slant-eyed Oriental sucking 
an opium pipe in a candle-lit den or a 
pasty-faced, sniffling wretch reaching 
out a palsied hand for a “shot of snow” 
in a murky doorway. 

But the spread of narcotic addiction 
in the United States is known to ex- 
tend over a great many more social 
classes than these, from the socially 
prominent to school children. 

The problem is not lessening to any 
appreciable extent. Although an offi- 
cial report by the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics to the International Drug 
Convention in Washington reported a 
slight decrease in dope addiction for 
the year, it was disclosed that there 
is still about one addict to every thou- 
sand persons in the United States. 

Also, last week, came a report from 
the Bureau which warned that a huge 
supply of narcotics from the Far East 
threatens to “inundate the western 
world to an alarming degree.” 

Viewed as one of the most disturb- 
ing features of the narcotics trade is 
the growth of traffic, particularly 
among school children, in a drug 
known as marijuana or Indian hemp, 
which is so easily cultivated as to 
have been grown in many a backyard 
throughout the country. 

Marijuana, popular because of its 
cheapness (cost of the “reefers” runs 
from three to 25 cents), is said to be 
not habit-forming and is in favor be- 
cause of its qualities of prolonging 
pleasureable sensations. 

The report was made public short- 
ly after Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau launched a campaign to 
curb the drug traffic. As one step “in 
the public interest,” he purchased for 
the government the patented formulas 
for three potent new narcotics to 
prevent their passage into illicit trade. 
The price paid was the nominal one 
of $1 to make the transaction legal. 

Another angle of the narcotics field 
in which the Federal government ex- 
pects to take a hand is in connection 
with the doping of race horses. In- 
vestigations have shown that at nearly 
every American race track, horses 
have been drugged with heroin at the 
behest of gamblers. 

eee 


Child Rackets 


A widespread drive has been under 
way in New York City against the 
numerous rackets existing there. At- 
tacks, generally led by the swift-mov- 
ing, fiery little Mayor LaGuardia, have 
been directed against slot machines, 
numbers games, organized vice, and 


even, very recently, against a racket 
in shipments of Christmas trees. 

These efforts were augmented last 
week by a concerted drive against 
“racketeering” of another type—in- 
volving activities of juveniles and 
small children. The main emphasis 
of the drive was against “car watch- 
ers,” and “door openers,” but police 
also rounded up street gamins who 
sold flowers without license, begged, 
or danced and sang in sidewalk shows, 
with Broadway’s brightlights as their 
spotlights. Many of the activities, ac- 
cording to police, are directed by mod- 
ern “Fagins.” 


In working the “car watching” 
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Tiny Flower Sellers Cried in a Court 


racket the watchers “volunteered” to 
keep an eye on the motorist’s car. If 
he refused, the car usually got the 
“business,” which meant that tires 
were punctured, windows soaped, 
paint scratched or upholstery slash- 
ed. In their demands for tips, the 
watchers usually concentrated upon 
men accompanied by women, employ- 
ing abuse and profanity if the tip was 
too small to suit them. The “door 
openers” jumped on automobile run- 
ning boards and opened doors for pas- 
sengers. They too used profanity if 
tips did not suit them. 

Sporadically police have attempted 
to break up the various rackets. Their 
efforts against the street gamins were 
usually hampered by the easy-going 
Broadway crowds which heckled po- 
lice for “picking on kids.” 

But in the past fortnight, a group 
of “car watchers” went beyond epi- 
thets to beat up Dante Gambinossi, an 
importer, because they regarded his 
10-cent tip as too small. The inci- 
dent became a signal for the drive 
against all the street practices of 
young toughs and a special detail of 
police was sent into. the mid-town 
area with instructions to make whcle- 
sale arrests if necessary. Aldermen 
also moved to “put teeth” into the law. 

As the children were rounded up 
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and hustled into court, their p ts 
were arraigned on charges of 
and were placed on probation 
orders to keep their childre; 
the street rackets. 
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Lag and Hurdle 


There used to be and there 
ably still is a joke about a man : 
despairingly but firmly: “No, | 
believe I'll join the income tax.’ 

Last week Federal officials w: 
ginning to wonder whether w. 
were applying some thought s 
this to the Social Security Ac! 
though those who do not rep: 
liable to fines and jail sentenc« \ 
the deadline for filing appli 
passed, it was found that the 
tration of 26,000,000 workers w 
short of what it should have 
The deadline was then extend 
December 15. 

In addition, only about 43 px 
of the estimated 3,500,000 emp! 
in the country had filed retur: 
this case it was apparent that the de. 
linquents were more numero 
small towns and rural areas as 
90 per cent of the returns from metro- 
politan centers were in. 

More anxious to reach their dea 
were the 30 States without u 
ployment insurance plans. 
states must act before Decembe: 
or the revenues for the insuranc: 
go into the U. S. Treasury’s g: 
fund. 

Meanwhile, in Boston, the S 
Security Act passed safely the fi: 
hardle on the question of cons! 
tionality. Federal Judge George | 
Sweeney upheld the right of Cons 
to levy a pay roll tax on employers | 
the unemployment benefit syste: 
denying an injunction sought by t! 
Boston & Maine Railroad to avoid 
paying the tax. The case will be 1 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals o 
way to the Supreme Court. 

That the Social Security Board ° 
not have to make disbursements 
every registered worker seemed 2s 
sured when the Mennonite Board 0! 
Missions wrote that its members wer 
willing to pay the taxes but would no! 
accept the benefits. Said the Men 
nonites: “. . . It has always been cus- 
tomary for each congregation to ca! 
for its own poor, which is also scrip- 
tural, according to Matthew, xxvi, 1! 
(“For ye have the poor always 
you; but Me ye have not always.”) 
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Patience: Albert Homyer’s patien 
can be tested only so far. During 


‘ 








argument with another man on 
Houston, Tex., street, Homyer \ 


told to “wait here until I get ba 

Homyer waited. The man return 
with a six-shooter, pulled the trigs' 
six times and missed. Flinging 1! 
gun away, the man said: “Wait bh 
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until I get back.” Homyer waited. 
This time, the man returned with a 
rifle. He fired once and _ missed. 
Homyer said: “By that time I thought 
he might hurt me so I called the 


police. us z A 

Or Else: John Loretta disapproves 
of dunking, a process whereby dough- 
nuts are immersed in coffee before 
being eaten. But into a New York 
Citv restaurant where John was eat- 
ing. entered three robbers. Startled, 
he dropped his doughnut in the coffee. 
Commanded one robber: “Act natural. 
Keep on eating.” John protested, “I 
don’t like my doughnuts dunked.” 
rhe gunman snarled, “You'll eat it 
dunked or else.” John ate it dunked. 


. . ° 


Honesty: On a desk in the City Hall 
of San Antonio, Tex., is a penny 
:round which janitors dust very care- 
fully. The penny was placed there 15 
vears ago by a woman employee and 
has lain there ever since. The woman 
plained that she just wanted “to see 


I 
yw long it would stay there. 


Cavewoman Era? Judge Joseph 
&. Hermes sentenced Mrs. Esther 
’Rourke, 29, to seven days in jail the 

day on the ground that she had 
ied a pistol with her in an at- 
pt to take 44-year-old Phineas 
Crooker to Waukegan, Ill., to make 
Crooker marry her there. Mrs. 
O'Rourke said she carried the pistol 
to “protect” herself, but the judge’s 
viewpoint was different, “The cave- 

in era has been reversed,” he said. 


. * * 


t 


Forgiveness: Although her 
vear-old husband, Carl, shot off a 
of her hair during an argument 
heir room in a Washington, D. C. 
irding house, Mrs. Ruby King 
ove to keep him from going to jail. 
Said she: “I love him more than any- 
hing in this world. ... We were 
st married in June and it’s the first 
e he’s ever spoken a cross word.” 


* * * 


Sweet 


Sentence Extended: Oklahoma’s State 
Board of Affairs, accustomed to re- 
ests for commutation of prison sen- 
ces, has just heard one for exten 
sion of sentence. A girl, whose year 
term had been reduced to ~seven 
onths because of good _ behavior, 
inted the full term to cure an ail- 
|. Because of legal technicalities, 
board said she would have to 
light with one of the inmates.” She 
ilowed the suggestion, swung at a 
llow prisoner, deliberately spoiled 
her good behavior record and now 
ovs the privilege of legally finish- 
out her term. 


* * > 


secret: Sheriff James A. McReil was 
surprised no end not many davs ago 
vhen the name of Murray Katoff, 
urglary suspect, was called for trial 
n Newark, N. J. The surprise came 
When it was disclosed that Katoff had 
escaped from the courthouse jail more 
‘han a month ago. No one, it seems, 


had bothered to tell the sheriff about 
the flight. 








IN OTHER LANDS 





“Pillars of Peace” 


Having left his mark on the Pan- 
American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, President Roosevelt 
sailed from Buenos Aires for home, 


leaving his able Secretary of State, 
Cordell Huil, to head the United 


States delegation around the confer- 
ence table. 

In Montevideo, where he stopped for 
a few hours on his return trip, the 
President was wildly cheered by 
Uruguayans when he declared that 
“the good neighbor policy now belongs 
to all the Americas,” and credited the 
Montevideo conference two years ago 
with having opened up a new era in 
Inter-American relations. 

While the cruiser’ Indianapolis 
ploughed homeward through rough 
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Hull Held Up Eight Pillars of Peace 


seas, and the Chief Executive worked 
on his message to Congress, back at 
Suenos Aires the Pan-American par- 
ley settled down to business. 

In a history-making speech before 
the second plenary session Secretary 
Hull presented the conference an 
eight-point program to “make peace 
so alive and so forceful that it would 


be strong enough to prevent war.” 
The first of 21 delegation chiefs to 
outline national policy, the Secretary 


of State not only proposed to main- 
tain American peace, but by example, 
help avert strife abroad. 

Calling his program “Eight Pillars 
of Enduring Peace,” Mr. Hull assert 
ed the peace and prosperity of the 
world rest upon the following: (1) 
People everywhere must be educated 
for peace; (2) frequent international 
conferences are essential; (3) swift 
ratification of five well-known peace 
agreements; (4) adoption of a com- 
mon neutrality policy; (5) adoption 
of liberal commercial policies; (6) 
practical international cooperation; 
(7) international law re-established, 





revitalized and_ strengthened; (8) 
faithful observance of the sanctity of 
treaties. 

The five treaties mentioned were 
enumerated by Hull as: (1) the Treaty 
to Avoid and Prevent Conflicts be- 
tween the American states, signed at 
Santiago in 1923; (?) the Treaty for 


Renunciation of War, known as the 


Kellogg-Briand Pact, or Pact of Paris, 
signed at Paris in 1928; (3) the Gen- 
eral Convention of Inter-American 
Conciliation, signed at Washington in 
1929; (4) the General Treaty of Inter- 
American Arbitration, signed at Wash- 
ington in 1929; and (5) the Anti-War 
Treaty of Non-Aggression and Con- 
ciliation, signed at Rio de Janeiro in 
1933. Several of the 21 nations, he 
pointed out, had not ratified these 
treaties, thus they were not in force. 

Later Secretary Hull, for the United 
States delegation, presented two draft 
treaties. The first was a draft con- 
vention on neutrality proposing the 
creation of a permanent Inter-Amer- 
ican Consultative Committee of for- 
eign ministers to coordinate existing 
peace instruments and develop a com- 
mon neutrality policy. The second 
would provide for governmental sup 
port in the exchange of students and 
professors among all the American 
countries. 

Among other projects (more than 30 
have already been submitted to the 
conference) were the following: 

q@ From Brazil—a permanent panel 
of prominent jurors from which dis- 
puting countries could choose medi- 
ators. 

@ From Dominican Republic—an 
American League of Nations. 

@ From Chile—bilateral concilia- 
lion commissions between bordering 
repulics to meet annually to forestall 
possible disputes and a proposal for 
limitation of armaments by the 21 
American republics. 

The latter, receiving the approval 
of the Chilean, Uruguayan and Bra- 
zilian delegates, was vigorously op- 
posed by Gen. Jose Moncada, ex- 
President of Nicaragua and was be- 
lieved doomed by expected opposition 
of the United States and Argentina, 

As plans for peace among the Amer- 
icas continued to developed along the 
four main lines of neutrality, concilia- 
tion, economic cooperation, and in- 
tellectual cooperation, the Conference 
split up for a week of committee work. 


Madrid On Guard 


“On guard against the enemy!” 

This was the cry that spread through 
bombed and _ shell-torn Madrid last 
week as the embattled city steeled 
itself for what was expected to be a 
major Rebel onslaught. 

The fifth week of the siege of the 
city closed with General Franco’s 
Fascist troops just about where they 
were at the beginning. But stung to 





































































































desperation by his inability to ad- 
vance, the Rebel “Jefe” sent a fleet 
of 30 German and Italian argonauts of 
the air again and again over the hap- 
less city to drop their tons of deadly, 
destructive bombs. 

Since these raids were followed by 
days and nights of artillery bombard- 
ment which razed huge blocks of 
houses and apartment buildings, ob- 
servers believed it was likely the 
curtain-raiser for the long-expected 
“big” attack on all Madrid fronts. 
Supporting this belief were mass Rebel 
troop movements. Fresh shock troops 
went into the front lines. 

In retaliation, government artillery 
raked Insurgent lines with heavy fire. 
Madrid’s defense lines were keyed up 
expectantly for the onslaught, as the 
Loyalists feverishly dug themselves 
in and erected new barbed wire en- 
tanglements about their trenches. 

In the siege of Madrid it is general- 
ly believed that the Rebels have more 
than 30,000 men. Government forces 
defending the city are estimated at 
between 50,000 and 100,000. But de- 
spite the fact that the war is supposed 
to be a Spanish affair, it has in recent 
months taken on an _ international 
aspect. At present the majority of the 
trained fighting men in the opposing 
forces are not Spanish. 

Authorities at Barcelona estimated 
last week that 27,000 foreign volun- 


teers were with the government 
forces. These are mostly Russians, 
Frenchmen, Poles, Austrians, anti- 


Fascist Germans and Italians, and a 
few English Communists. Most of 
these are helping to defend Madrid. 

Besides his famous Moors, Franco’s 
Insurgent army is reported to include 
22,000 Germans, 15,000 Italians and 300 
Irish Fascists. Thus with foreign vol- 
unteers in the front lines on both 
sides, the battle for possession of the 
capital has become a little world war. 

As fighting around Madrid was in- 
tensified, continued government ac- 
tivity was reported from the north. 
The Insurgent capital at Burgos was 
being menaced by two government 
armies—a Basque army operating from 
Bilbao and one advancing from San- 
tander, which reached a point only 
25 miles from Burgos. 

In Madrid, Communist Antonio Mije, 
former commissar for war in the de- 
fense. junta, was named general war 
minister of the Loyalist government. 

In London, the International Non- 
Intervention Committee continued its 
activities to keep the war in Spain and 
prevent the shipping of munitions to 
either side. Lloyds, British insurance 
firm, abolished all war risk policies. 

At Geneva, a League of Nations 
Council session opened to consider 
Loyalist protests against German and 
Italian support of the Rebels. 

In America, Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson, chairman of the Red Cross, 
just returned from the League of Na- 
tion’s Red Cross Societies’ 16th annual 
session held in Paris, announced that 
it was estimated a total of 500,000 per- 
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sons have perished in the Spanish 
war, and that only a small portion of 
this number died in battle. Reliable 
reports, he said, indicate that in Ma- 
drid alone nearly 25,000 outstanding 
persons have been executed. 
ue »_.——_—_—__—_— 


, . 

Kawagoe’s Failure 

Shigeru Kawagoe was once the 
highly esteemed Japanese consul-gen- 
eral at Tientsin, China. Month after 
month he had the pleasant duty of re- 
laying the news to Tokyo that Japa- 
nese goods were being smuggled into 
China from the nearby Japanese- 
controlled area of eastern Hopei 
province. The smuggling has gone 
on at a rate which this year has cost 
the Chinese government more than 
$30,000,000 in customs revenues. 

Eight months ago, Kawagoe’s serv- 
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Kawagoe’s Gray Hair Is Grayer 


ices were recognized by his elevation 
to the highly coveted post of Japa- 
nese Ambassador to China. Since that 
time his graying hair has grown 
grayer; by last week his sound drub- 
bing at the hands of Chinese diplo- 
mats was complete, and Kawagoe was 
hastily traveling to Shanghai “for a 
long rest.” 

His main task since September had 
been to wring some sort of conces- 
sion from stubborn Chinese diplomats 
who have been closeted with him in 
Nanking in an effort to smooth out 
difficulties which daily increased in 
a Strongly anti-Japanese China, 

Immediately after his assignment 
as mediator, Kawagoe found his way 
paved with difficulties. For six weeks, 
he was unable to gain an audience 
with China’s all-important General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and then was un- 
able to change Chiang’s polite but 
hostile attitude. 

In his first effort to present Japa- 
nese demands for further rights in 
China to other representatives of the 
Nanking government, he found him- 
self amazingly countered with Chi- 
nese demands on Japan, something 
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practically unheard of in Ori 
diplomacy. For weeks the situa 
continued at a deadlock. 

When the Japanese military de 
to come to Kawagoe’s aid, they 
of no help at all. After a mont! 
‘ampaigning, Mongol and Ma 
soldiers led by Japanese officers 
aided by Japanese bombing p! 
last week had nothing more to rx 
than one more in a discouraging s 
of defeats at the hands of Ch 
soldiers in Suiyuan province. 

Japanese last fortnight began 
tack on another front. In Tsingt 
Shantung province city with a po) 
tion of 500,000, the Japanese ow 
of nine spinning mills locked 
23,000 Chinese laborers who we: 
legedly “anti-Japanese.” More 
1,000 Nipponese marines were la 
to preserve order. 

This pressure from the arm) 
the navy, instead of cowing Kaw: 
Chinese diplomatic foes, brought 
patience altogether to an end. 
nese Foreign Minister Chang | 
summoned Kawagoe to an extra 
nary night conference, and dec! 
that the Japanese would have to « 
up the Suiyuan and Tsingtao difl 
ties immediately, or the negotiat 
would go no further. 

On the next day, Kawagoe ga\ 
his hopeless task and retreate: 
Shanghai. Thus the Chino-Japa 
situation is seemingly to be allows 
go its own way without further 
lomatic tinkering until next sp! 
when it is likely that negotiations 
be resumed. 

a 


Philippine Flood 


Combat planes of the Philip; 
Commonwealth’s year-old army 
off at dawn from Manila one day 
week to carry food and anti-cho! 
vaccines into northeastern Luzon 
land, flooded in the greatest disas 
of its history. 

For four days a former provin 
military authority had — strug: 
through pelting rain and high wind 
reach the outside world with m 
which finally brought aid to inund 
ed Isabela and Nueva Vizcaya p! 
inces. Following a_ typhoon, 
Cagaya river, largest of Luzon, 
burst its banks and spread toward | 
bounds of its 50-mile-wide upper 
ley, a rich farming area which s 
ports 28,000 natives. 

Incomplete reports showed thal 
least 54 villages were submerg 
whole families wiped out, crops 
livestock destroyed. The Philipp 
Red Cross rushed relief to the stri 
en valley. Property damage rema 
ed unestimated, and the toll in hun 
lives will probably never be acc 
ately known. 


French Pledge 


On November 20 Foreign Minist« i. 
Anthony Eden told the House of Co! 
mons that Britain stood ready to 
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france in the event of unprovoked 
wggression against that country. Pre- 
viously he had promised similar help 
to Belgium, and Belgian Foreign Min- 
ister Paul van Zeeland had thrown his 
nation’s lot with the British and 
French. 

Last week in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, Foreign Minister Yvon Del- 
bos announced before a crowded 
house: “I have the honor to declare, in 
the name of my government, that all 
the forces of France, on land, on sea 
ind in the air, will spontaneously and 
immediately be employed for the de- 
fense of Great Britain against an un- 
provoked aggression.” He added that 
France’s offer held good for Belgium, 
is well, if that country should be at- 
tacked. 

Europe attached great importance to 
these pledges of military assistance. 
In some quarters they were regarded 
is a revival of the Entente Cordiale, 
that historic agreement which brought 
British help to France and Belgium 
in the World war. Further, the 
pledges were considered a warning to 
Germany that, unless it speedily offers 
to enter into negotiations for a new 
Locarno treaty, to replace the one 
which Chancellor Adolf Hitler de- 
ounced last March, an Anglo-French- 
Belgian defensive pact against Ger- 

iny will automatically come into 
being. 

Delbos, in his speech to the Cham- 
ber, held out the olive branch to Ger- 

iny and Italy, and made it clear that 
the Anglo-French-Belgian pact was 
ot exclusive of other countries. He 

en declared the door was open for 
o join. But the Nazi gov- 

unent professed indifference to- 

ird the pledges of military assist- 
nce which, added to the Franco-So- 
iet pact and the French alliances with 
Poland and the Little Entente, com- 
plete Germany’s encirclement.  In- 
stead, the Reich publicity machine 
save friendly endorsement to Delbos’ 
expressed desire for a Franco-German 
rapprochement and improvement in 
relations with Fascist Italy, and con- 
tinued to hammer away at Russia as 
the great menace to Europe. 


ermany 
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Nazis Rampant 


Like the Communist Party in Russia, 
National Socialism in Germany is ap- 
parently determined to control every- 
thing and everybody, body and soul. 
But responsibility of power has not 
sobered the Nazis or led to a more 
noderate course as has recently been 
indicated in Russia. 

On the contrary Naziism continues 
‘oO run rampant. Decree after decree 
has drawn the bonds of the Nazi dic- 
tatorship tighter around the citizens 
of the Third Reich. New laws and de- 
crees have forced the theater, press, 
schools, radio, business, thought and 
speech into the mold of National So- 
Cialism, 

Early this month the German cabi- 
net, with Chancellor Adolf Hitler pre- 
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siding, promulgated a new series of 
laws designed to keep German wealth 
within the Reich and to perpetuate 
Naziism in future generations. Issued 
at the opening of the “hundred days’ 
campaign” ordered by the govern- 
ment for the most economic handling 
of raw materials in the Reich’s chemi- 
cal industry and pushed by the huge 
propaganda machine of Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels, the decrees implement the 
“brass knuckle” policy of Gen. Her- 
mann Wilhelm Goering’s four-year 
plan for economic rehabilitation of 
Germany. Far-reaching with drastic 
penalties, they include: 

G Death penalty for Germans who 
“unscrupulously” hoard wealth in or 
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Goebbels (left) and Goering: Propaganda 
and “Brass Knuckles.” 


smuggle wealth to foreign lands and 
thereby “damage the German econ- 
omy.” 

G@ Incorporation of every German 
boy and girl, without exception, into 
the Hitler Youth movement to be train- 
ed “physically, spiritually and moral- 
ly.” 

@ Accelerated exploitation of min- 
eral resources “even when owners are 
unwilling or not in a position” to un- 
dertake such exploitation. 

@ Standardization of real property 
taxes and prohibition of price increas- 
es in all goods and services. 

@ German courts are forbidden to 
investigate secret affairs of the Na- 
tional Socialist Party without permis- 
sion of the party chiefs. 

@ Church denominations will no 
longer be recognized on official doc- 
uments. Christians and Nordic-Pa- 
gans will be lumped together as “mem- 
bers of a religious or ideological so 
ciety,” with the rest of the population 
classified as “without religious faith.” 

Last week when the German public 
learned further details of the new laws 
they were startled to find that “private 
property” has been virtually abolish- 
ed in their country. Declared Bern- 











hard Koehler, economic spokesman of 
the Nazi party: “Germany has finish- 
ed forever with the capitalist system 
of economy.” 

Not only is it now compulsory to 
register all property with the govern- 
ment, but the Exchange Control Serv- 
ice has the power to seize and admin- 
ister the fortune and property of any 
citizen suspected of an intention to gd 
abroad permanently. Directed pri- 
marily against the flight of German, 
and especially Jewish capital, the 
“economic sabotage” law is expected 
to be extended to other fields. 

Leading Catholics charged the Nazi 
youth conscription movement was a 
flagrant violation of the Nazi-Catholie 
concordant. Baldur von  Schirach, 
newly appointed “Youth Leader of the 
German Reich,” responsible directly 
to Hitler as one of the supreme Nazi 
department heads, declared: 

“The Hitler Youth isn’t the church, 
and the church isn’t the Hitler Youth.” 
The new decree, he explained, does 
not specifically ban Catholic Youth 
organizations, but provides that all 
youths over 10 years of age, whether 
Catholics or not, must join the state 
training groups which absorb the 
greater part of German youths’ lei- 
sure time. 

—~—--— 


Neighbor Trotsky? 


Americans learned last week they 
may have Leon Trotsky, the oft-exiled 
former Bolshevist leader, for a neigh- 
bor. Mexico’s government opened its 
doors to the modern man without a 
country, granting him asylum as “long 
as he desires.” 

In announcing his government’s ac- 
tion, Foreign Minister Eduardo Hay 
declared it “was in line with Mexico’s 
traditional policy of giving refuge, 
without questions, to all political 
refugees.” But in granting Trotsky a 
haven the government disregarded the 
wishes of the powerful Confederation 
of Workers of Mexico, openly sympa- 
thetic with the Stalin regime in Rus- 
sia. Every means at its command, 
said the confederation, will be used 
to keep the exiled leader out. 

In Norway, news of Mexico’s offer 
came as an agreeable surprise not only 
to Trotsky, but to Norway. Trotsky’s 
permit to stay in that country ex- 
pires December 18 and _ Premier 
Johann Nygaardsvold indicated the 
exile would be ousted if he did not 
leave of his own will, Norwegian 
officials feel that Trotsky’s departure 
would ease the situation for all con- 
cerned, 








ASIDES ABROAD 


High Hat: Curious citizens flocked 
to a department store in Moscow 
which drew back its curtains to dis- 
play three rare objects: a dinner 
jacket, morning coat, and_tailcoat. 
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From 50 applicants, the store got no 
buyers, nor is it likely to get any. All 
the suits were marked size 48, and 
shirts, ties, collars and shoes to match 
are not available anywhere in the 
Soviet. 

Status.Quo: When in London a wid- 
ower married a widow and her son 
married his daughter, no names were 
changed. Mrs. Hannah Clark, now 
the wife of Matthew Clark, is still Mrs. 
Hannah Clark, and Matthew’s daugh- 
ter, Alice Clark, is still Alice Clark, 
the wife of Lionel Clark, Hannah 
Clark’s son. 


. ° 7 


Solution: Poznan, Poland, was mys- 
tified by a series of holdups by an 
elusive group of robbers. Police final- 
ly caught them early one morning as 
they were returning to their hideout— 
the town jail, where they were all al- 
ready serving sentences, and from 
which they escaped every evening to 
go their rounds. 


* . * 


Self-service: France Gurtler won the 
highly coveted appointment as grave 
digger in the town of Kalham, Greece, 
worked a single afternoon at his new 
job, went to a party celebrating his 
selection, got in a quarrel, was killed, 
and buried in the first grave he ever 
dug. * 7 * 

Double Dionne: The Tokyo news- 
paper Nichi Nichi printed a story of 
the birth of decuplets, nine boys and 
a girl, to the wife of a Chinese farmer 
near Peiping. Six of the boys died at 
birth, but the remaining babies were 
all healthy. The headline for the ar- 
ticle, in Japanese, was “MRS. SANGER 
WILL BE ASHAMED.” 

Peace: If hot-headed Latin delegates 
to the current Inter-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires should be- 
come involved in heated and clamor- 
ous argument about how to avoid in- 
ternational argument, the presiding 
officer will press a button set up for 
such an eventuality. The ensuing 
clangor of the firebells which sur- 
round the hall is expected to drown 
out all debate. 

Snappy: A well-known American 
pun finally made its way to England 
in this form: “We sell what fruit we 
can, and what we can’t we tin.” When 
the joke seemed to fall a trifle flat, a 
columnist on a London newspaper 
went to work and now is finally able 
to tell the baffled populace that the 
word “tin” should be replaced by 
the word “can.” 


* . . 


Hunt: To relieve the acute shortage 
of fats in Germany, economics dicta- 
tor Hermann Goering decided on 
beechnut oil as an adequate substitute 
for other scarce animal and vegetable 
products. As a result, a state decree 
sent 6,000,000 boys and girls out over 
the week-end to find “all the beech- 
nuts in Germany.” When General 
Goering wants beechnuts, he wants 
beechnuts. 








SCIENCE and HEALTH 





Astronomy’s Year 


Astronomers, full-fledged and ama- 
teur, were able to sit back this week 
and say to themselves with no little 
satisfaction that 1936 has been one of 
the most significant astrophysical 
years since man began gazing at stars 
and wondering about the dark, vast 
mysteries of the heavens, 

If there had been any doubt about 
this last week, it was dismissed on the 
strength of a report by the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington that an al- 
most immeasurable cloud of titanium 
had been discovered in space. The 
discovery constituted an important 
addition to the long list of new astro- 
nomical knowledge achieved this year. 
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Einstein Explained “Cosmic Lenses’ 


Besides titanium, the list includes sun- 
spots, “cosmic lenses,” novae, and 
measured spacial dust. Taken sep- 
arately, each may be summarized as 
follows: 

Titanium: The discovery of this gas 
was made by Dr. Walter S. Adams and 
Dr. Theodore Dunham, Jr., of Mt. Wil- 
son observatory. Existing in a vast 
cloud, roughly billions of miles in 
diameter, its presence means that the 
study of astronomy must now take 
into consideration three interstellar 
gases, the other two being calcium 
and sodium. 

Measured Dust: Also announced dur- 
ing the past fortnight was the calcu- 
lation for the first time of the diameter 
of particles of interstellar dust. Scat- 
tered throughout space, this thin veil 
is one of the obscuring obstacles with 
which astronomers have to contend. 
By means of a new form of infra-red 
photography, Drs. Walter Baade and 
Rudolf Minkowski, both of Mt. Wilson 
observatory, were able to penetrate 
the dust of the Orion nebula and esti- 
mate the diameter of a single particle 
at 1/250,000th of an inch. In addition, 
they obtained pictures of stars never 
before seen. 

“Cosmic Lenses”: In the current is- 





sue of Science, Dr. Albert Einst: 
world famous for his mathemati: 
relativity theory, has reported the d 
covery of “cosmic lenses” in 
spaces around the stars. Under gi, 
conditions, Einstein explains, li; 
coming from one star will turn 
space around another star into a g1 
“magnifying glass” that may incr: 
the brightness of either or both st 

Sunspots: From time to time du: 
the past year, sunspot groups h 
been figuring more or less consist: 
ly in the news. More is known ab 
them now than ever before, and t 
more have been sighted in the |! 
two weeks. Dr. Loring B. Andr« 
Harvard University astronomer, s 
the two new spots promise feve: 
activity during the next three ye 
with probable electrical effects on | 
earth. 

Novae: Among the more notable 
tronomical events of the year has }. 
the discovery of four novae. (A ni 
is a star which suddenly explodes i 
wardly into a brilliance thousands 
times greater than that of its norn 
state.) THe novae of the year we: 
(1) Novae Aquilae, two stars in 1! 
Aquila constellation; (2) Nova Lac: 
tae, first reported in Japan in the su 
mer; (3) Nova Sagittarii, reported 
Japan in the autumn. (In 1935 
novae were discovered. In 1936, N: 
Herculis was first observed). 

As a footnote to astronomy’s y« 
astronomers last week enlarged u; 
the presence of novae to specu! 
over the dramatic possibility of a } 
exploding star. If, for examplk 
bright star like the North Star shou 
suddenly blow up inside, they sa 
the resulting brilliance would daz 
the world and make all other sta 
pale beside it. 


Drama of Cells 


When flesh is bruised or an e\ 
struck, black and blue spots usual 
appear and discolor the skin. Th 
in a little while, they vanish, Wher: 
Why? How? 

The answers lie in the intracellul 
drama constantly going on in the h 
man body. This drama, heretof 
confined to a public stage no larg: 
than the slide glass of a microscop 
has at last been made into a movi 
The cameraman came not from Holl) 
wood but from the Carnegie Institu 
tion’s department of embryology 
Baltimore. The successful completio! 
of the film, the first of its kind in tl 
world, was announced last week. 

As a result of the movie, science ha 





received a revealing pictorial record 


of macrophage cells. These cells ar 
the large cannibalistic phagocytes th: 
eat up other cells and thus help mai! 
tain health and life. In the motio 


picture, they are shown sending ou! 


arm-like appendages that engulf bil 


of matter and completely digest them. 
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rhrough this “scavenger” process, the 
vnnibal cells (thousands of which 
exist in the human body) bring about 
hemical changes that clear the blood, 
Macrophages, for example, by eat- 
ind digesting dead cells and bac- 
ria, clean up infected areas and re- 
re the body to normal. In that 
iy they explain why it is that black 
d blue spots disappear after a time. 
rhe first movie of them at work 
kes it seem probable that they are 
important factor in the chemical 
cess through which bodies develop 
unity to such diseases as typhoid 
d smallpox. Among other things, 
_a further study of them may some 
lay help solve the cancer problem, 
because certain types of malignant 
lls show actions similar to those of 
rophages, 





Diesel Anniversary 


Forty years ago, the Diesel engine 
vas a new thing in the world of en- 
eering and power. Its principle 
revolutionary and its promise 
great, but no one quite knew how 

de its uses would eventually be. 

n New York last week, after a meet- 
it the Exposition of Power and 
hanical Engineering, it was clear- 
hown that the engine had made 

sive advances in many fields. As 
iWth anniversary of its introduc- 
was marked, speaker after speak- 
hailed it as something that had 
red in a new era. 

Rudolf Diesel, the German engineer 
developed the engine, never liv- 
to see its possibilities fully ex- 
ted. His death came in the Eng- 
Channel in 1913 when he fell 
ard while crossing between 
erp and Harwich, England. More 

1 decade before that, he had 
lt his first engine and was almost 

‘d when it exploded in his face. 

iccident pleased him, however, 
ise, as he explained later, “I knew 
just what I wanted to know—I 
proved that air could be com- 
sed and heated so highly that 
oil was injected there would 
n explosion without any spark.” 
\nd that was the basic scientific 
ciple which, in later years, was to 
his engine such an important 
tor in the industrial world. At the 
neering exposition in New York, 
was declared that Diesel power 
on the threshold of still wider 
nm land, sea andin air. Industries 
lependent on power have come to 
-alize that Diesel’s internal-combus- 
n idea is capable of many things, 
t the least of which is that it sub- 
tantially reduces fuel costs. 
(he energy-creating explosions of 
Diesel engine are brought about 
briefly as follows: (1) intake valves 
ck in air; (2) pistons drive the air 
{ terrific pressures in cylinders; 
(3) relatively small quantities of oil 
ire injected into the compressed air; 
nd (4) the internal heat and the oil 

‘use the explosions. In this way 

power is created for varied uses. 

As outlined at the New York expo- 

sition, an inventory of Diesel power 


st 


uses included the following last week: 

@ Diesel engines power about 78 
per cent of all ships being built out- 
side the United States. About half of 
the 400 obsolete American merchant 
ships may be replaced with ones fitted 
with Diesel power. 

g@ The Caterpillar Tractor Compa- 
ny, maker of the engines in this coun- 
try, is producing them at the rate of 
1,000 a day, largely for use on farms. 
American manufacture of the engine 
is now 21 times that of 1932, the Unit- 
ed States leading the world. 

@ Diesel engines give power to the 
giant Hindenburg dirigible, big ocean 
liners, and the fastest of America’s 
streamlined trains. 

As for the future, engineers were 
quoted last week as saying Diesel en- 
gines would be used for huge air- 
planes carrying as many as 300 passen- 
gers, for work on the farms and even 
for automobiles. Not long ago a Die- 
sel-powered auto was driven from 
Los Angeles to New York at a total fuel 
cost of only $7.63. 

ee ee _c 
Briefs 


@ The 11th year of a person’s life 
is the safest, according to a statistical 
bulletin just released by the Metro- 
wee Scellanis maar inset Life Insurance Company. The ances f¢ The 
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11-year-old child, the bulletin said, is 
at a point past the hazards of early 
childhood and at the threshold of 
adult risks. The disease mortality at 
that stage is negligible. 

@ Ozone is not a health giver, An 
article in the “Scientific American” 
says chemists have found that it 
shortens the life of guinea pigs and 
that it would be an effective war gas 
if it could be manufactured cheaply. 

q Legislation to permit doctors to 
kill patients suffering from incurable 
diseases was voted down the past fort- 
night by the British House of Lords, 
Sponsors of the euthanasia (easy 
death) bill will continue their fight, 
however. 

@ Fossils of a strange cup-shaped 
animal that lived 500,000,000 years ago 
were recently discovered in the moun- 
tain regions near Austinville in south- 
western Virginia. The discoverer was 
Dr. Charles E. Resser of the Smithso- 
nian Institation of Washington. 

gq After an apparently successful 
operation that severed him from his 
dead Siamese twin brother, Lucio, 
Simplicio Godino died last week in 
New York. Cerebral spinal meningitis 
developed several days after the op- 
eration, while vaudeville agents were 
arranging a schedule of stage appear- 
ances forhim.- = = him. 





vf? NO DETECTIVE © 


vw You needn’t be a detective to 
find a good Star Blade. They’re all 
good—uniformly keen. Made since 
1880 by the inventors of the orig- 
inal safety razor, Star Single-edge 
Blades are keen, long-lasting, uni- 
form. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, mail 10¢ for 4 blades to 
3x3, Department PF-13, Star Blade 

Division, 88 Johnson St., 
lyn, N. Y. 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





Schiaparelli 


Tired of taking all her ensembles 
from her own shop on the Place Ven- 
dome in Paris, Elsa Schiaparelli, prob- 
ably the most famous woman fashion 
arbiter in the world, arrived in New 
York last fortnight to spend a month 
shopping in American stores. 

Mme. Schiaparelli’s’ first visit on 
her four-week “spree,” to a 10-cent 
store, was prompted by no foreigner’s 
idle curiosity, for the designer knows 
this country well. The daughter of a 
cultured Italian family, she spent her 
girlhood years in a flat in the Green- 
wich Village section of New York. In 
those days she wrote poetry, appear- 
ed reserved, and gave little hint of any 
flair for fashioning. ; 

Ultimately she went to Paris, where 
to her own surprise, she found herself 
quite adept at knitting sweaters. From 
the first small shop she opened, she 
moved to the arcades of the broad and 
fashionable Place Vendome, and now 
she dictates fashion for well-styled 
women in most of the great western 
cities of the world. 

Her warning to women is not to 
buy too many clothes. She says: “I 
believe in quality rather than quan- 
titv. The fewer the clothes the better, 
I think, as long as those are of good 
quality. If a woman has too many 
clothes she gets in a muddle, and the 
chances are that she might choose 
the wrong accessories. 

Mme, Schiaparelli’s favored costume 
for women is the tailored suit, “but I 
don’t mean these mannish freaks that 
make it difficult to distinguish between 
aman and a woman,” she adds, “They 
are hateful and ugly. The tailored 
suit can be as feminine as any other 
type of costume for women.” 

“Every woman should have in her 
wardrobe one fur coat, one tweed 
suit, a silk dress for afternoon wear, 
at least four hats and as many more 
as she can afford, six pairs of shoes 
and all the accessories to suit.” 

The last word Mme. Schiaparelli 
offered to American women was: 
“Women. should take a man along 
whenever they go shopping, because 
men love simplicity, and that type of 
clothing is the smartest.” 


First Lady’s Aide 


Following a 16-day speaking tour 
which included 12 major addresses in 
cities as far west as Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Mrs. Roosevelt returned to 
the White House last fortnight to her 
more ordinary business as First Lady 
of the Land. Back with her, after a 
comparative vacation, was Mrs. Mal- 
vina Thompson Scheider, Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s far-traveling secretary. 

The “ordinary business” which Mrs. 
Scheider takes up again occupies an 
average day which may run from 9 
o’clock in the morning to as late as 








7 or even 11 o’clock at night. “The 
first thing,” says the secretary, “is to 
go through the mail—picking out the 
personal and most important letters. 

“The phone rings constantly,” she 
explains, and the voices on the other 
end of the wire may be those of Con- 
gressmen who want appointments for 
their constituents, invited guests who 
want to bring more guests along for 
tea, or people who want jobs. 

Real work, however, starts at 5 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, and 
lasts through Sunday. In that period, 
when the telephone is comparatively 
quiet, Mrs. Roosevelt and her secre- 
tary go over important mail and work 
together on speeches and magazine 
articles. 

Of the two, Mrs. Scheider is prob- 





Pictures Inc. 


First Lady’s Secretary: Mrs. Scheider 


ably the busier. She has had several 
requests that she write a newspaper 
column, but has always had to refuse 
them because of lack of time. 

Efficient and unobtrusive, she has 
been Mrs. Roosevelt’s secretary for 14 
years. During that time, she has taken 
dictation from her “boss” in almost 
every conceivable situation, in the 
White House, on mountain slopes, in 
automobiles and trains. How many 
miles she has traveled with Mrs. 
Rogsevelt, the secretary cannot even 
attempt to estimate, except that it has 
been many thousands. 

As aide to one of the nation’s most 
active women, Mrs. Scheider has work- 
ed in five gubernatorial campaigns 
and three Presidential campaigns. 
Sometimes the late Louis McHenry 
Howe called on her for help. As the 
secretary puts it: “In 1931 and 1932, I 
worked half-time for Mrs. Roosevelt 
and full time for Louis Howe.” 

New York City born and schooled, 
Mrs. Scheider wouldn’t trade jobs 
with anyone in the world, because 
she is so fond of Mrs. Roosevelt. She 


Path finde, 


says, “I enjoyed working for her whey 
no one knew we existed, and will] 
just as happy when we sink back j 
obscurity, although I know }\ 
Roosevelt will always be an inter 
ing figure in this world of ours.” 
—_—_--— >. 


Women Vigilantes 


Fighting against the attempts of 
some city officials to wink their « 
at tourist infraction of gambling | 
a unique body of women of Phos 
Ariz., last fortnight sought a certifi: 
of incorporation from the Corp 
tion Commission as “The Women’ 
vestigation Committee of 500.” 

Membership of the group wil! 
kept absolutely secret, except fo: 
names of three directors, which 
made public in the application to 
state body. 

According to Alice M. Bird 
Phoenix attorney who is spoke: 
and one of the directors, “negle: 
duty and corruption in public offi: 
and their employees, as well as of 
matters tending to cause corrupt! 
in the body politic or which 
courage vice or crime will be inv: 
gated.” Special subjects are to 
“habits, conduct and acts of pers 
connected with government and } 
lic offices, city, county, state and | 
eral.” 

The organization, the first of 
kind in the Southwest, is at present 
confined to Phoenix, but is expect 
to cover the state. In filing arti 
of incorporation, the committee stated 
that it had already been secretly 
erating for some time, and that its 
fluence “already had been felt.” 

The committee, after gathering its 
information intends to use it for pub- 
licity and, if warranted, appeal to th. 
courts. The organization has alread 
stirred vast interest and some app 
hension at the City Hall and Stat 
Capitol. 

Like the San Francisco Gold Coas! 
Vigilantes of the 250’s, the group ! 
come about because of the lo 
gambling situation. Arizona has a 
state law against gambling, but Pho: 
nix, a rapidly growing town of 50),()! 
attracts many tourists from the East 
and the money they spend is felt by) 
some citizens to be a great asset. A 
considerable element is in favor of 
giving the visitors a chance to gambk 
with occasional raids to uphold th: 
moral prestige of the city and to in 
crease its revenues; while another re- 
gards gambling in any form as an evi! 
and favors enforcement of the law to 
the letter. 


HOUSEHOLD 


Necklines 


Frequent wearing causes the neck- 
lines of winter dresses, suits and 
coats to become soiled. Unless clean 
ed often soiled suit and overcoal 
necklines run up the laundry bill by 


(Continued on page 21) 
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EDITORIAL 





On Leisure Time 


Almost weekly we find ourselves 
stirred either to criticize or praise the 
pronouncements of an academic mind. 
This week we should like to point a 
scornful finger at Dr. Paul A.«Witty, 
professor of education at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Dr. Witty has just completed an 
eight-year survey of the leisure time 
activities of Americans. In a sweep- 
ing indictment, he declares that if you 
like to spend your leisure time listen- 
ing to the radio, reading the newspa- 
pers, attending the movies or playing 
bridge, you’ve fallen into a typical 
American rut. These activities, along 
with motoring and attendance at par- 
ties, are the favorite pastimes of 
Americans, Dr. Witty says. 

He adds: 

“Though we have far more leisure 
time today than ever before in our 
history, we are actually doing fewer 
things than many of our forebears 
who had far less time.” 

We are not opposed to the proper 
use of leisure time. Something ought 
to be done with it, something which 
will improve minds, or give pleasure, 
or otherwise make the world a better 
place to live in. Perhaps the answer 
lies in something like writing an 
editorial about some persons who 
spend eight years of their leisure 
time studying the way other per- 
sons spend their leisure time. 

But why hold our forbears up to us 
as perfect examples? Instead of play- 
ing bridge, they played cribbage. In- 
stead of sitting quietly in the movies, 
they sat around and considered burn- 
ing Mrs. So and So as a witch. In- 
stead of tuning in radios, they wasted 
a good deal of time saying “How” to 
Indians. 

Besides, it strikes us there is al- 
Ways someone wasting our time tell- 
ing us how to spend it. Personally 
there seems to be nothing quite so 
Satisfying to the soul as mournfully 
contemplating the tips of one’s shoes 
for hours on end or merely staring 
indefinitely at a blank wall. 


gq 
Sour Note 


Ever since it was first hinted at in 
the American press, the romance be- 
tween King Edward and Mrs. Simpson 
has fascinated us. It has been an ex- 
cellent story. Indeed, from the stand- 
point of human interest, it has been 
the most pleasing story we have ever 
read. Its appeal has been world-wide, 
its characters glamorous, its ingredi- 
ents excitingly perfect. The royal 
purple, the slim American commoner, 
the enraptured heart, the choice be- 
tween a dark-haired woman and a 
crown—what better news story is 
there than this? 

And yet, it has had a sour note. The 


English press has been quite put out 
about it. Not until recently did any 
of the big newspapers in London print 
a word on Mrs. Smpson. They felt it 
was their duty to keep the public un- 
informed although they realized that 
the romance had a certain serious 
bearing on the government of Great 
Britain. Now that the affair has 
reached a climax with Edward’s abdi- 
cation, English editors have been car- 
rying on a nasty little campaign 
against American vulgarity, American 
bad taste and American ineptitude in 
general, 

The point English newspapers have 
been making is that the empire’s pres- 
ent embarrassment is the result of the 
publicity American editors were quick 
to give to the Simpson case. Aside 
from that, a few of the more irrespon- 
sible London dailies have been going 
out of their way to build up anti- 
American sentiment. 

No matter how one looks at it, this 
sort of thing is obviously infantile. 
In effect, it gives the impression that 
Mrs. Simpson and the people of the 
United States plotted to win Ed- 
ward’s heart. In effect, it says that 
Mrs. Simpson and the people of the 
United States blinded Edward’s eyes 
to perfectly nice English girls whose 
veins carry the kind of blood need- 
ed to be eligible to marry a king. Ap- 
parently, it has not occurred to these 
dailies that Edward himself had 
something to do with the choice, and 
that nothing in the world could keep 
his feelings toward Mrs. Simpson a 
secret. Here was a love affair strong 
enough to make a man give up the 
rulership of an empire, and yet by 
some strange oblique process of think- 
ing, certain big English newspapers 
feel it was bad taste for Americans to 
publish stories about it. 

For vulgarity, bad taste and in- 
eptitude, we give you these silly Eng- 
lish dailies. To begin with, they 
showed poor judgment by waiting so 
long before they printed a line about 
Mrs. Simpson. To end with, they have 
shown stupidity and a lack of man- 
ners by trying to cover up their own 
mistakes with an unwarranted cam- 
paign against Americans and with a 
distinct effort to convert a romance 
between two individuals into hard 
feelings between two nations. 


q 
Strike Trends 


Almost daily in the newspapers 
these days, there are reports of new 
strikes being called and of old ones 
being continued. The current record, 
for example, indicates that this De- 
cember will exceed all Decembers 
within recent years in the number of 
disputes existing between workers 
and employers. Labor is unquestion- 
ably restless. Why? Is there some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the 
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economic body of the country? 

One does not have to go far to fin 
the answers. The explanation is 4 
old business truism: when eviden 
of recovery accumulates, the numlh: 
of strikes rapidly increases. This ha 
been demonstrated time and aga 
during the last 50 years. The recs 
upward trend in labor disputes clos: 
ly follows the definite upward tren 
in employment and industrial activity, 
By the same token, depression period 
are invariably marked by a decline i: 
strikes. 

There are several factors that a 
count for the upward and downwar 
trends. When business is bad, job 
are scarce and those who have the: 
want to keep them as long as possib|: 
Hence, there is little or no strike agi 
tation. On the other hand, when busi 
ness is good, or when it is clearly « 
the way to being good, workers begi 
to express their real or imagined dis 
content. They agitate and strike fo: 
higher wages and better working con- 
ditions. They do so, because recover 
usually brings rising profits for the 
employer and higher living costs fo: 
the individual. Jobs slowly becom: 
more plentiful and labor feels less hes 
itant about striking—this for the sin 
ple reason that employment is view: 
as not too difficult to find should stri! 
ing fail, 

Some idea of strike trends throug 
the depression and up to recovery’s 
start may be gained from the follow 
ing table. The figures are complet 
for each year, except those for 193 
which cover only the first six months 


Average 
Number of Workers man-day 5 
Year Strikes Involved Lost 
1929 903 230,463 43.3 
1930 653 158,114 17.3 
1931 894 279,299 22.9 
1932 808 242,826 26.6 
1933 1,562 812,137 18.2 
1934 1,856 1,353,608 14.2 
1935 2,013 1,117,213 13.8 
1936 1,039 983,071 5.8 


It can be seen from this that th: 
strike trend has moved sharply up- 
ward since 1933, when 1,562 strike 
were reported. When figures for th: 
last six months of 1936 are finally tab- 
ulated, the number of strikes and 
workers involved probably will dou 
ble the total of three years ago. Th: 
truism is being demonstrated: recov- 
ery is moving up faster and faster and 
labor agitation has been accelerated 
proportionately. 

A curious but understandable fa 
is that the average number of man 
days lost in strikes this year is well 
under the average for the past several! 
years, even though the total of strikes 
and workers involved has increased 
considerably. The explanation of this 
is that strikes are less prolonged at 
this time because they are being set- 
tled more quickly. Largely respon- 
sible for this is the system of concili- 
ation and mediation energetically fol- 
lowed by government officials as soon 
as a dispute breaks out. Capital and 
labor, in a certain sense, have learned 
the wisdom of meeting each other 
halfway and trouble between them is 
shortened accordingly. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Unwanted Dollars 


Precedent of a sort was established 
in the war implements business last 
week after the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company announced that it had re- 
iected and would continue to reject 
foreign orders for military equipment. 

rhe announcement was made at the 
company’s offices in Rochester, N. Y., 
as Edward Bausch, president of the 

rganization, almost simultaneously 
received an award from the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers for 
meritorious optical work. 

Declaring that almost $2,000,000 
worth of military contracts had al- 
eady been turned down as a matter 
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Edward Bausch (right) Received a Medal 


of policy, a Bausch & Lomb spokes- 
man hinted that the company did not 
want to sell to foreign governments 
because the instruments sold might 
onceivably be used against the Unit- 
ed States in the event of another war. 
Ninety-five per cent of all the deli- 
cate optical instruments used for mili- 
tary purposes (such as gun sights and 
lire-control devices) are produced in 
the United States and Germany, the 
Bausch & Lomb company doing all the 
producing in this country. Accord- 
ingly, the company’s decision was 
viewed as a significant gesture against 
inilitary orders at a time when Europe 
feverishly re-arming. 
a 


Ball’s Empire 


One year ago a Senate investigating 
committee on interstate commerce 
began efforts to clarify the highly in- 
volved corporate financing systems of 
the nation’s railroads. Last week, 
after the first two days of its hearings, 
it had uncovered a story of one of the 
most amazing series of financial trans- 
ictions in the history of business. 

The story was about George A. Ball, 
74-year-old fruit jar manufacturer of 
Muncie, Ind. It was about how he 
had gained control of a $3,000,000,000 
empire for a very small sum, how he 
then had sold it for a sum still smaller, 








and how death last month gave it all 
back to him again. As brought out by 
the questioning of Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, committee chairman, these 
are the highlights of Ball’s story: 
First Highlight: After the 1929 eco- 
nomic crash, the giant Van Sweringen 
business structure of railroads and 
allied corporate enterprises began to 
slip from the hands of its owners, the 
brothers M. J. and O. P. Van Swerin- 
gen. To hold it, the brothers borrow- 
ed heavily, and by last year had re- 
ceived loans of more than $39,000,000 
from a group of bankers headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. As security, the 
Van Sweringens had deposited the 
stocks controlling their interests. 
Then, in September, 1935, when these 
collateral holdings were about to be 
auctioned off, O. P. Van-Sweringen 
went, as a last resort, to George Ball. 
asking him to buy the holdings at the 
auction, Ball agreed. Organizing the 
Mid-America Corporation, in which 
he took the majority of stock, he suc- 
ceeded in buying the Van Sweringen 
holdings (valued at $3,000,000,000) for 
$3,121,000. The holdings included the 
majority block of shares in the Alle- 
gheny Corporation, which held the 
master strings to most of the other 267 
Van Sweringen companies. These Ball 
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acquired for the small sum of $274,000. 

Second Highlight: Upon Ball’s ac- 
quisition of these holdings, the hold- 
ings became part of Ball’s Mid-America 
Corporation. Ball then sold the Van 
Sweringens a 10-year option giving 
them controlling interest in Mid- 
America at $1 a share for $8,250. This 
meant, in effect, that Ball had return- 
ed the $3,000,000,000 empire to the Van 
Sweringen’s for $8,250. 

Third Highlight: Mantis James Van 
Sweringen died last winter. A month 
ago, with the death of Otis Paxton 
Van Sweringen, the 10-year Van 
Sweringen option on the controlling 
stock of Mid-America, to all intents 
and purposes, was no longer operable, 
and George Ball therefore found him- 
self once more owning the empire. 

On the stand before Senator Wheeler 
and the committee last week, Ball dis- 
played a fair knowledge of his larg- 
est holdings, which include the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, the Missouri-Pacific and 
the Erie railroads. Of dozens of other 
Van Sweringen properties, which in- 
clude grain elevators, terminal build- 
ings, street railways and a peach 
orchard, he told his questioners little 
or nothing. Yet to be determined by 
the committee were two points: (1) 
whether he had taken a wrong step in 
forming his Mid-America Corpora- 
tion without the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and (2) 
whether he had had a secret agree- 
ment with the House of Morgan on 
the original auction price. 
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“Boss” Kettering 


In the spacious, 10th-floor Detroit 
office of Charles Kettering hang half 
a dozen wall mottoes. A prominently 
featured one reads: “A man must have 
a certain amount of intelligent ignor- 
ance to get anywhere.” 

“Anywhere,” in the case of Mr. 
Kettering, turned out to be the presi- 
dency and general managership of the 
General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion, and a vice-presidency in the 
parent G. M. Corporation itself. 

One thing, a college diploma, is 





strangely lacking from the office walls 
—Kettering threw his electrical engi- 
neering degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity into the wastebasket the day 
after he got it; he had already earned 
degree after degree in the traditional 
school of hard knocks. 

Kettering was born 60 years ago on 
a corn and potato farm near Loudon- 
ville in northern Ohio. He proudly 
boasts today that he was the dumbest 
boy in school when he started, but 
when he was an awkward 19-year-old 
he had acquired enough learning to 
teach children not much younger than 
himself, in the one-room Bunker Hill 
country schoolhouse. 

With an early ambition to become a 
classics professor, Kettering spent part 
of a summer in the Wooster Normal 
school studying Greek. Before the 
term was out he had studied himself 
half-blind and was taken home suffer- 
ing from brain-fever. 

After recovery he took a job in the 
two-story brick schoolhouse at Mifflin. 
In that town of 300, he fell in with 
John Robinson, a druggist whose 
prime interest in life was in putting 
two chemicals together to see whether 
they would explode or merely sizzle. 





In the back of his apothecary shop, 
Kettering had his first laboratory, 
where he tinkered with photographic 
plates and telephones. 

Electricity captured his imagina- 
tion, and in the autumn of 1898 he 
went off with $35 in his pocket to 
learn more about the subject in the 
Ohio State University at Columbus. 
By the fall of sophomore year, how- 
ever, he was nearly blind again. 

He left school and spent a summer 
digging postholes for telephone lines 
at a dollar a day. When the summer 
was over, he was foreman of his gang, 
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**Boss” Kettering and the Original Self-Starter, with A. P. Sloan, Jr., Looking On 


and knew enough about telephones to 
set up a complex central battery ex- 
change in Ashland. 

When he finally got back to Colum- 
bus he was 25 years old. His senior 
thesis looked like a tin can, but was 
really a piece of work that would 
have won him a more advanced degree 
had he been a graduate student. It 
was the first practicable device for 
measuring telephone currents. 

After graduation, he borrowed 
enough money from his landlady to go 
to Dayton, where he took a $50-a-week 
job as inventor for the National Cash 
Register Company. He was given the 
perplexing task of designing an elec- 
tric motor to run the ponderous, wrist- 
breaking machines turned out by the 
firm. Experts had tried it before, and 
had decided that a machine that would 
work would be nearly as big as the 
cash register it was designed to run. 

Kettering’s “intelligent ignorance” 
was useful from the first. Calmly 
ignoring all previous work, he clear- 
ed his mind enough to see that a small 
motor, working only for seconds at a 
time, would do the job as well as a 
larger one. 

From Kettering’s laboratory, there 
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finally emerged the inventor’s {iry 
miracle, a small, powerful motor {},; 
would work under almost any cur 
cycle or voltage conditions. 

National Cash Register pros), 
and so did Kettering. With $1.50 
his wife, the former Olive Willia: 
Ashland, Ohio, had put by fro: 
salary, “Ket” left the firm in 1 
form a business of his own, the | 
ton Engineering Laboratories ( 
pany (Delco). In a barn in the 
yard of Andrew Deeds, who had 
him to work five years befor: 
went to work on a battery ig: 
for automobiles. 

It was a seemingly impossibl 
dertaking, but old co-workers ra 
affectionately to help “The Bb 
With the aid of a staff which w: 
for National Cash Register by 
and for him at night, Kettering {i 
got a serviceable battery igni! 
which did away with the old mag 
system, and which finally result: 
cars which ran steadily rather 
bucked over the highways. 

The taker for the invention 5 
“Uncle Henry” Leland, general . 
ager of General Motors. When Ket- 
tering suggested that he might «: 

a self-starter for Mr. Leland’s pet 
Cadillac, the executive was first sk 
tical, then enthusiastic. 

Patents already existed to show 
a generator driven by the engine « 
moving car could charge a bat! 
with enough energy to start 
motor. The trouble was that t! 
was no way to keep the battery 
storing so much energy that it fil 
died of electrical indigestion. 

From the back of his head, “! 
dug up memory of a railroad d 
he had noticed some eight years 
fore, and applied it to the battery 
tem. The operation was successful | 
for the first time it was possible to 
start a car engine by the pressure of 
a foot rather than by the lunge of a 
shoulder. 

That was 26 years ago this weel 
“Boss” Kettering has come a long 
since then. “To make people dissal 
fied with the cars they own” he 
his staff have labored constantly sin 
the war to refine and improve ba 
inventions. For the steady advance | 
motor design, Kettering is probab!) 
more responsible than any man 
the business. 

He is still known as a “monk 
wrench” scientist. He will invent ai 
thing electrical that he thinks there 
a need for, including a home gadge! 
of his own that lets him stay in bed 
while it raises or shuts windows, Tv 
years ago, he revealed that he had 
perfected a “fever box” which b 
heating patients’ bodies to high te! 
peratures has proved beneficial 
the treatment of tuberculosis a! 
arthritis. 

Where he will turn his hand nex 
there is no telling, but not long ag 


a cold 


he made a prediction: “If a little old 


brown hen can lay an egg, surel) 
man can make one some day.” Am 
if the man turned out to be Ketter 
ing, nobody would be surprised bu 
the hen. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Alimony Abuses 


The number of divorces is steadily 
mounting in the United States. 

One reason for this, as pointed out 
last week at the close of the Wesleyan 
University Conference on Marriage, in 
\liddletown, Conn., is that there is no 
dequate before-marriage training to 
prepare young people for the responsi- 
bilities of married life. 

Another reason is that divorces, in 

any cases, are surprisingly easy 
to get. 

Still another reason is the lure of 
limony payments, This often tempts 

certain type of woman to part with 
er not too intolerable husband for 
o other reason than that she would 
ike to be free of him and yet retain 
iis financial support. 

\lthough alimony probably is not 
he most important factor in the 

iological problem of divorce, it is 
questionably a substantial one. To 
ear this out, authorities have esti- 
ated that 1,000,000 American women 
re now supported, either in whole 
or in part, by alimony received from 
heir husbands. Although this sep- 
irate maintenance system is undoubt- 
edly necessary, some of its critics hold 
that it has been so widely abused that 
it has the serious social implications 
of a racket. 

Among the more outstanding ali- 
uony facts are these: 

q Forty-four of the 48 states have 
ilimony statutes. The exceptions are 
South Carolina, which grants no di- 
orce, Delaware, North Carolina and 
rexas. 

© Where the statutes apply, hus- 
bands can be sentenced to “alimony 
lubs” (jails) because their inability 
r refusal to pay is viewed as con- 
empt of court. 

@ In many states, the husband’s 
ilimony arrears pile up against him 
while he is in jail, even though be has 
no way of earning money behind bars. 
hus, to some extent, the evils of the 
ld English debtor’s law still survive. 

© In about 14 states, the wife may 
be ordered to pay alimony to the hus- 
band but such cases are exceptional. 

@ Generally speaking, the court de- 
termines the amount of alimony to be 
paid by the man, the maximum being 
about a third of his income. In some 
ases the amount can be more. 

© New York, Louisiana and Colo- 
rado are the only states that provide 
for the discontinuance of alimony pay- 
ients when the wife re-marries. 

© Twenty states make no provisions 
lor increasing or decreasing alimony 
‘wards once they are placed on a 
permanent basis. As a result, after the 
1929 crash, many men were compelled 
to pay beyond their means and some 
were forced .to “join” the “alimony 
lubs” because they could not pay. 

While most students of the subject 
ire agreed that alimony is a proper 





obligation where children are to be 
supported, and a protection where the 
wife is middle-aged, old or unable to 
support herself, tl.» have neverthe- 
less raised objections. Alimony abuses 
have grown so common that state 
legislatures have acted to correct 
them. In the words of some judges 
of law, the system is an “incentive to 
divorce” and an invitation to “gold- 
digging” women. 
—_-.. >. —————_____ 


Ailing Religion? 
Do religious values need strength- 


ening in this country and abroad? 
Has the world reached a phase of too 
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Bishop Freeman Would Hold a Conference 


much materialism and too little spirit- 
ual perspective? 

With increasing frequency during 
the past year, questions of this sort 
have been asked by church leaders, 
writers, scientists and educators. Ac- 
cording to many, the swift pace of 
modern life and the complexities of 
the machine age have brought about a 
decline in religion, with consequent 
injury to churches, the social struc- 
ture and democratic principles. 

Suggestions for religious reconstruc- 
tion have been made from time to 
time, the most recent being those 
which received attention in church 
circles last week after a four-day ses- 
sion of the National Preaching Mission 
in Philadelphia. Perhaps the most 
novel of these was the cone put for- 
ward by the Right Rev. James E. 
Freeman, Protestant Episcopal bishop 
of Washington, D. ¢ 

Bishop Freeman’s suggestion was 
for a conference with President Roose- 
velt to discuss ways of “insuring this 
country’s future.” He said it would 
be helpful if such a conference includ- 
ed clergymen representing various 
sects. 
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“President Roosevelt,” the bishop 
declared, “has called into conference 
the captains of industry. Now he 
should confer with a group of repre- 
sentative American clergymen to deal 
with that which is fundamental to the 
preservation of the American Repub- 
lic . . . the future depends upon a 
moral and spiritual awakening.” 

Bishop Freeman said Christianity 
at present was in retreat before the 
forces of world irreligion and that 
it would have to rally its strength 
to stop the advance of materialism. 

Another of the suggestions heard at 
the Philadelphia sessions was for the 
formation of “The Church of Christ.” 
As explained by the Rev. Dr. E. Stan- 
ley Jones of India, such a church would 
embrace all denominations and would 
result in “a larger expression of 
Christianity” all over the world. All 
countries would be affiliated, he said, 
and in that way could act cooperative- 
ly in preserving and promoting spirit- 
ual values by injecting new life into 
religion, 
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Bank Night Case 


In about 5,000 movie _ theaters 
throughout the country a game known 
as “Bank Night,” which gives prizes 
to winning ticket-holders, is being 


ots 
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A used to stimulate attendance. For the 
Fe e use of the plan, many of the houses 
e me have been paying a fee to an organi- 























































zation known as Affiliated Enterprises, 
Inc., which claimed a copyright on it. 


3) Recently the U. S. District Court in 
PD a Oklahoma sustained a contention of 
*: ac the owner of a theater at Sands 

3s Spring, Okla., that he was not in- 


fringing upon a copyright and did not 
have to make payment. 

Last ‘week movie circles were stir- 
a4 red as the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, to which the Affiliated Enter- 
prises had appealed, ruled that the 
organization was not entitled to the 
assistance of a court of equity or the 
protection of a copyright. 

The decision, which may affect all 
payments to the company, ruled that 
the attempted registration for copy- 
right was a “subterfuge to escape the 
stigma of being a lottery.” If not a 
x “a literal lottery, the plan “is too closely 

ae ; akin” to have court protection, said 
— = . the ruling. The company’s attorney 
. may appeal to the Supreme Court. 
os 
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: Big Money 

Although Hollywood commentators 
toss off the figures with nonchalance, 
discussions of the salaries of top- 
ranking movie stars and revelations 
of new contracts never fail to bring 
an air of the slightly unreal with 
them. As ever, they seem of one pat- 
tern with the exaggerated ballyhoo of 
the press agents and the picture pre- 
mieres which rival the fanfare of a 
coronation. 

Last week, for example, Paramount 
announced a new contract for Carole 

Lombard, which will give the feminine 
lead of the box-oflice-smashing “My 
el Man Godfrey,” $450,000 for three films 
a year. RKO, Irene Dunne, who scor- 

ed in “Theodora Goes Wild,” was em- 

boldened by her success to ask for 
$150,000 for appearing in a single 
musical. 

These figures, however, are not un- 
usual to the film capital. Mae West, 
currently exploiting her sex appeal 
in “Go West Young Man,” is said to 
get $300,000 a film, as her full-bosomed 
wiles and strut ring the cash regis- 
ters for Major Pictures. 

The glamorous Greta Garbo is re- 
puted, according to Douglas Churchill, 
Hollywood reporter, to get $360,000 
for making two pictures a year. Re- 
ceiving about $125,000 each for every 
picture they make are such stars as 
¥Frederic March and Claudette Colbert. 

PVictor McLaglen, who up until his 
; “tine performance in the prize-winning 

PY «The Informer,” was not one of the 

sactors in the big money brackets, is 
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, THE MOVIE WORLD 





now getting about $100,000 a picture. 

Stars such as Jean Harlow, Joan 
Crawford, Dick Powell, and Janet 
Gaynor earn on the average between 
$3,500 and $6,000 a week. Their roles 
are planned long ahead, however, and 
they get an adequate vacation period 
without pay. Players who work on a 
picture basis usually have the quota 
of pictures each year specified in ad- 


vance. Those on the annual salary 
basis have a generally understood 
maximum. 


Although the salaries of the stars 
are in the dizzy brackets there is an- 





Mae West’s Wiles Are Worth $300,000 


other side to the story. This concerns 
the lesser players and the extras. 
Many of these, although not on sal- 
ary, have to be on call constantly and 
remain within a short distance of the 
movie lot. 

For the extras it is often a difficult 
task to get along. And from social 
agencies has come the repeated warn- 
ing that Hollywood for all its aura of 
glamour is not always a city of success 
and that its streets are filled with the 
reminders of broken hopes and shat- 
tered lives. 

——-.- 


Flickers 


g@ “Moving Pictures Today—Admis- 
sion One Fish.” This legend em- 
blazoned on a sandwich board was 
carried by an Eskimo boy, who rang 
a cowbell as he walked down the two- 
plank sidewalk at Bethel, Alaska, the 
other day. It meant that the sound 
motion picture had come to the Kus- 
kokwin River country. The pictures 
were brought to the 20 white and 200 
Eskimo residents of Bethel by the 
trading post manager of the Northern 
Commercial Company. Eskimo pa- 
trons were given the option of paying 
the admission with one smoked sal- 
mon or one full sized smoked white- 
fish. The trader plans to sell the fish, 


Path finde, 


Staple diet of sledge dogs, to dos 
drivers. 

q The ban that has existed upon th, 
filming or staging of the life of Queen 
Victoria has been lifted in England } 
agreement with King Edward. As 
result, a film production of “Victo: 
the Great” is planned by a Britis) 
company, with the release date 
for next June 21, when the ban 
be officially ended. 

@ The last frontier of the sil 
pictures is soon to fall in Paris. | 
20 years M. Poirier has shown nothing 
but silent at his theater in Montmarte. 
It is becoming increasingly hard for 
him to find enough silents to go 
around, however, and in a year he said 
there probably will not be any m: 
available for him to show. 

@ Paul Lukas, who came to Holly- 
wood about nine years ago, has a list 
of 11 words which he says “not o 
person in 100,000 can pronounce cor- 
rectly.” They are: data, gratis, culi- 
nary, cocaine, gondola, version, i) 
pious, chic, inquiry, acclimate and 
respite. 


You'll Be Seeing 


Gold Diggers of 1937 (Warners): 
After a long promotion campaign, the 
Warners bring to the screen anothe: 
version of the traditional “Gold Dig- 
ger” formula of girls, extravagant 
scenes, music, dancing and comedy. 
The musical comedy staging is built 
around the efforts of an insurance 
agent and his aids to keep a $1,000,000 
policy holder alive. Dick Powel! 
sings three solos and a duet with his 
wife Joan Blondell. One of the brighte: 
spots in the picture is Victor Moor 
Also in the cast are Glenda Farre!, 
Lee Dixon, Rosalind Marquis, Osgood 
Perkins and Charles D. Brown. 

Racing Lady (Radio): This pictur: 
works up to a horse race which has 
an exciting finish, as movie horse rac: 
always do. The picture concerns 
trainer of horses, his daughter, wh: 
also knows her horses and a wealth) 
automobile manufacturer who races 
horses to advertise his cars. With Ann 
Dvorak, Harry Carey, Smith Ballew 

More Than A Secretary (Columbia 
While the publisher is away on \ 
cation, the girl does such a good jo! 
with the magazine that she becom: 
editor. Then misunderstandings fil! 
the film footage and everything is mix 
ed up until the publisher asks the gir! 
to be his wife and editor. With Georg 
Brent, Jean Arthur, Ruth Donnelly, 
Lionel Stander and Reginald Denny. 


ON THE AIR 
Opera Broadcast 


The first broadcast of a regular 
opera performance from the stage ol 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City was made on Christmas 
Day in 1931. The progrgm was under 
the unprofitable sponsorship of the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
was carried as such until the seasons 
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of 1933-34 and 1934-35 when outside 
eommercial sponsors began to show 
intense interest in operatic programs. 

Popularity of the opera then declin- 
ed among these commercial groups. 
Up until last week it appeared that 
such broadcasts would again appear 
this season only as a “sustaining” pro- 
eram of the NBC, without being paid 
for by outside sponsorship. 

But last week it was announced that 
the operatic broadcasts would be 
sponsored and paid for by Radio Cor- 
poration of America over NBC’s blue 
network. The announcement was 
made by David Sarnoff, president of 
RCA, who also is chairman of the 
board of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

The opera broadcasts will go over a 
nationwide hook-up and over short 
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Lotte Lehmann Will Be One of Many Sing- 


ing from the “Met” Stage. 

wave to foreign countries. The pro- 
gram, featuring regular Saturday mat- 
inee performances, will begin Decem- 
ber 26 and continue through the reg- 
ular Metropolitan season. As a pre- 
lude to the series, the airwaves will 
carry the Metropolitan’s annual per- 
formance of the fairy-tale opera “Han- 
sel and Gretel” on the afternoon of 
December 24. 

Among the voices scheduled to be 
heard are those of Kirsten Flagstad, 
Lotte Lehmann, Lilly Pons, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Elizabeth MRethberg, Grace 
Moore, Gladys Swarthout, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Lauritz Melchior, Richard 
Crooks, Lawrence  Tibbett, John 
Charles Thomas, Ezio Pinza and oth- 
CE we 

NBC has a special mechanical set-up 
for the broadcasts. The announcer’s 
booth is a converted box in the grand 
tier of the opera house and is sound 
proofed. In front of it is the booth of 
the engineers who carefully follow the 
score and bring microphones into play 
as needed. There are 12 migrophones 
in the opera house but it is seldom 
that all are used at the same time. To 
pick up the strains of the orchestra, 
microphones are suspended about 35 
feet over the heads of the players. The 
voices of the singers are picked up by 
microphones in the footlights. 











SCHOOLS 


Reading Speeds 


All persons reading these words are 
doing so at different rates of speed 
and are getting different ideas and 
associations. 

The eye as it scans a line of type 





makes frequent split-second halts 
while meanings are registered. When 
the eye is moving, few if any mean- 


ings are being registered. As it reaches 
the end of a type line it consumes 
about one-fortieth of a second get- 
ting to the next line. About 6 per cent 
of the average reader’s time is being 
taken up by the movement of the eye. 
The remaining 94 per cent is devoted 
usually to the perception of what one 
is reading. 

Some persons are moving through 
these lines very swiftly; others less 
rapidly. To some, it may even be a 
slow process of re-reading. The usual- 
ly efficient reader moves through the 
lines at a rhythmic pace. 

Findings such as these are only part 
of those enumerated now by experts 
in educational and allied fields where 
it is contended that reading is a com- 
plex technique, that the American 
public school has not given proper 
recognition to this fact under the tra- 
ditional procedure and that as a par- 
tial result of this, about one-eighth of 
the general population reads poorly. 


Inability to read properly is even 
common among college students and 
teachers. Among high school stu- 


dents, surveys have revealed an alarm- 
ing failure of ability to read under- 
standingly. 


Recognition of the problems has 
been bringing increasing drives in 


the educational field. In the second- 
ary schools of several cities, reme- 
dial reading projects have been set 
up, largely with the aid of the WPA, 
in an attempt to help students previ- 
ously assumed to have mastered the 
reading technique. 

Remedies have been prescribed for, 
eye disabilities and students have 
been trained to read and understand. 
Results in some cases have been as- 
tounding, as pupils who were regard- 
ed as dull were found to be merely 
improperly trained readers. The pro- 
gram has also aided in reclaiming 
truants who had been staying away 
from school because they were asham- 
ed of their inability to master the 
subject matter. 

Recognition has also been given to 
the need for attacking the problem 
among the general public. One of the 
latest steps in this direction came last 
week when New York University an- 
nounced that a reading clinic was to 
be established for readers needing the 
attention of educators, ophthalmolo- 
gists, neurologists and psychologists. 

To help diagnose reading disability 
the clinic will use a new device—a mo- 
tion picture camera that will photo- 
graph the movement of the eyes when 
the student reads. 
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eWith Piso’s you don’t have to 
“imagine” it’s relieving your 
cough. You'll recognize Piso’s 
comforting relief the instant 
that first spoonful reaches 
your throat. Soothes irritated 
membranes, relaxes cough im- 


pulse, loosens phlegm congestion. For 
unmistakable relief from coughs due 
take Piso’s 

( pie- so’s ) 60¢ 


ech p 1§ >, 
In bottles. 0 
URNS NIGHT AIR inp 


TBRIGHT HOME Lich - 


Amazing new- 
typeillumination 
enables us to say, 

;, “No matter what = 
kind of light you now use, this is 
BETTERandCHEAPER!”" Beats 
electric or gas. Eau uals light of 20 
wick lamps at half cost of ONE. 





Yet there are no wicks to buy or trim, no smoky 
chimneys to clean or a Cate, cnyones 

ew device drawsin 
300 CANDLE POWER free air and with only4% 
cheqptncenmneh eines Nite ooft light, pene. 
candle power of brilliant, w pite, soft 1 


ne- 
trating every corner. Gives hours of bri nt Siaice 
for few cents. World'slowest cost scientific li 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL ©2icv this amazing. new light fs 


for 80 days at OUR RISK, before de- 

ciding. Device built into beautiful, new AGENTS! Now 
art lamps of latest design. Send at 
once for illustrated folder, special low, 
introductory price offer, Act NOW! 
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Cash in full deduct &°,. If brand order 
stock we ship equal value. 


POST TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 312 
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AcenTs! Gold Mine! 


REVOLUTIONARY chemical sponge 
cleans cars like magic! Banishes auto- washing 
eratoer, Cleans lincleam, woodwork, windows without werk! 
4 newives wild about it. Agents smoking 2 
FFER—Samples sent at our risk to first person 


it Noob tion. Get detalis. Be first—send your 
PORT?) KRISTER MPG. C0. G62 Ber Street, Akron, Ohiae 
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For Quick Cough 
Relief, Mix This 
Remedy, at» Home 


No Cooking. No Work, Real Saving. 


Here’s an old home remedy your moth- 
er used, but, for real results, it is still 
the best thing ever known for coughs 
that start from colds. Try it once, and 
you'll swear by it 

It’s no trouble at all. Make a syrup 
by stirring 2 cups of ‘memmalated sugar 
and one cup of water a few moments 
until dissolved. No cooking is needed— 
a child could do it. 

Now put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint 
bottle,and add your syrup. This gives youa 
full pint of actually better cough remedy 

you could buy ready-made for four 
times the money. It keeps perfectly, tastes 
fine, and lasts a family a long time. 

And there is positively nothin like it for 
quick action. You can feel it take hold in- 
stantly. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
inflamed membranes, and helps clear the 
air passages. No cough remedy, at any 
price, could be more effective. 

Pinex is a concentrated compound of 
Norway Pine, famous for its prompt 

ion on throat and bronchial mem- 
branes. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every way. 





“The Church of the Spirit” 


By Francis G. Peabody, D. D. 


and other liberal religious 
literature sent upon request. 


M. F. Dewson, Box-41-PA, Milton, Mass. 





You can make EXTRA MONEY in your spare 
time by taking care of Pathfinder’s new and re- 
newal subscription business in your community. 
No experience and no investment is necessary. 


Write today for details. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






Monuments enduring beauty, 
beautifully polished, lettering free, 
freight paid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog FREE. 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO., 
§027-¥ Pled= Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, 


Never’ * LoOSG False Teeth 
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NEW WAR at» total Lost of only $1-00 (128 C. 
. D. _ to bay. Not a powder, One sioner, laste 
tha. Otten saves cost of new antes. . bi 
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GIVEN for distributi 


y ROSEBUD Balve or Cold Relief 


* he OLENE ointment at 2oea. Order 8 
boxes of Rosebud or + erry — Soo 
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tty mgtomobiie mechanic and holy you get god Jo. The 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


Quit Using Tobacco! 00,000 


Sots tg Pron Dooket and Leere How. | Satisfied 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
825 Clayton Station St. Louls, Mo. 


ies DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
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MONUMENT SAMPLES 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





ASHINGTON was stirred last 

week over proposals to add a 
new memorial to its magnificent col- 
lection of monuments and _ statues. 
The excitement was occasioned by an- 
nouncement of the tentative selection 
of a site for the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial. 

Strangely, there never has been a 
fitting monument in the _ capital 
honoring the man who symbolizes 
democracy to all Americans. At pres- 
ent Jefferson is officially represented 
at the seat of government only by a 
statue in the corridor leading to the 
House side of the Capitol. 

Some 14 years ago, however, John 
J. Boylan, of New York, was elected 
to the 68th Congress. Shortly there- 
after he became interested in a Jef- 
ferson memorial. He introduced in 
the House a resolution authorizing 
the creation of a Federal commission 
to consider plans for the construc- 
tion of a permanent memorial to the 
third President of the United States. 

Since then he has conducted almost 
a one-man fight for the erection of 
such a memorial. He introduced his 
resolution in each succeeding Con- 
gress until it was finally passed in 
1934 in the closing days of the 73rd 
Congress. A commission was set up 
in January, 1935, with Rep. Boylan 
as chairman. 

On June 1, 1936, Congress passed 
another act authorizing the commis- 
sion to determine a design and pro- 
ceed with construction, all at a cost 
not to exceed $3,000,000. Work of the 
commission progressed, with four 
possible sites being considered. 

Last week Chairman Boylan, after 
a meeting of his commission, announc- 
ed: “A majority of us here today 
favored the Tidal Basin site. Final 
action won’t be taken, however, be- 
fore the middle of next month.” 

At the same time he disclosed that 
two designs had been considered at 
the meeting and the choice will prob- 
ably be made from them. They are 
by John Russel Pope, New York archi- 
tect, who has designed some of the 
outstanding structures in the govern- 
ment’s new building program, 

One plan calls for a circular-shaped 
structure, the other for a cross-shaped 
one. Dimensions are roughly the 
same: 100 feet high and 165 feet wide. 
The central feature of each would be 
a heroic statue of Jefferson facing 
toward Virginia, the state of his birth 
and the place of so many of his ac- 
complishments. The completed me- 
morial would rival, it not exceed in 
size, the Lincoln Memorial. 

Announcement of the tentative site 
on the Potomac caused a flare-up in 
both official and unofficial circles. 
With both the site and the design yet to 
be approved by the important Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning 
Commission and the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, the chairman of the former, 


Frederic A. Delano (uncle of the Pr; 
ident) declined to make a statem: 

However, H. P. Caemmerer, exe: 
tive secretary of the Fine Arts bod 
expressed pleasure at selection of ¢! 
Tidal Basin site, saying: “That si 
has always been considered for 
great memorial. It is in the Wash. 
ington plan and the commission 0! 
1901 (McMillan) designated the sou|! 
axis as the site for a memorial to t! 
founders of the Republic. The Thon 
Jefferson Memorial is in keeping with 
that plan.” 

Some Washingtonians expressed op- 
position to both the site and the elah 
orate monument. They feared over- 
crowding, with too many great m 
morials in the Washington Monument, 
Lincoln Memorial, White House sec- 
tion of the city. They opposed giv- 
ing Jefferson a bigger monument than 
that to Lincoln. And East. Washing- 
ton citizens reéommended instead 
that the shrine be placed in their more 
or less neglected section of the city, 

Inaugural Pilots: Citizens from th: 
various states who plan on motoring 
to Washington for the Inaugural Jan- 
uary 20 need have no fear of the cap- 
ital’s emergency traffic routing and 
regulations. An organization known 
as the “Inaugural Pilots” has been 
created to place competent automobile 
drivers at the disposal of all visitors 
who desire to make use of them. 

The Inaugural Pilots will be sta- 
tioned at booths on all highways en- 
tering the city, Tourists who wish the 
service, however, must make applica- 
tion through the mails (Address: In- 
augural Pilots, Washington, D. C.). 
Those applying will receive identiti- 
cation cards, Then upon arriving at 
Washington in January, all they wil! 
have to do is to stop at one of th: 
booths, display their cards, and turn 
their wheels over to the “I. Ps,” 

_ Oro 


Capital Briefs 


q Upholding its reputation of being 
the city of conventions, the national! 
capital had 14 scheduled during De- 
cember, bringing more than 5,00) 
delegates to the city. 

q Increase in crime locally has re- 
sulted in penal institutions being over- 
crowded. The District Jail, with a 
normal “safe” capacity of only 562 
persons, has a total of 700 prisoners 
today. The population of the District 
workhouse, to which “drunks” and 
vagrants are sent, was designed for 
800 to 900 prisoners. Today it has 
1,300. Likewise, the District reforma- 
tory, with a capacity of 1,200, now has 
1,550 long-term “boarders. a 

G Baron Mario Buchovich, noted 
Austrian photographer who recently 
issued a collection of 85 photographs 
in a volume called “Washington, City 
Beautiful,” says Washington is now 
the nation’s “soul.” 
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NAMES 


Spanish SALVADOR DALI, super- 
.cinative surrealist artist, returned 
Europe last week to attend a 
w of his masterpieces, which in- 
de “A Chemist Lifting with Precau- 
n the Cuticle of a Grand Piano,” 
soft Construction of Boiled Beans,” 
Three Young Women Holding the 
s of an Orchestra.” For the fu- 
e, Dali predicts feathered walls, 
isparent furniture and houses like 
tomobile tires. 


* * *. 











Pretty young daughter of Senator 
d Mrs. Arthur Vandenberg of Michi- 
in. BETTY VANDENBERG, appear- 
| this week as concert piano soloist 
ith the Grand Rapids Symphony Or- 
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Betty Vandenberg Is Eager for a Career 


hestra. Two weeks ago, she gave a 

ital in New York under the au- 

pices of the Beethoven Association. 

the audience of 150 were her par- 

ts, just back from a Caribbean cruise 

| friend’s yacht. The concert stage 
be her career. 


7 . 7 


rhe shortest biography in the new 
ritish “Who’s Who” is that of Ed- 
rd VIII: “Born 23 June, 1894. Suc- 
ceeded his father, King George V, 20 
luary, 1936.” 
\fter four months of delay, At- 
rney General DAVID T. WILENTZ 
received a $20,000 bonus from the 
te of New Jersey for the prosecu- 
ion of Bruno Richard Hauptmann. At 
he same time, it was rumored that 
tate Republican leaders were consid- 
‘ring a move to draft CHARLES A. 
LINDBERGH for the gubernatorial 
ace in 1937. 


* . . 


Helping Loyalists in the defense of 
Madrid, at salaries of $350 a week, are 
BERT ACOSTA, co-pilot with Richard 
E. Byrd on the transatlantic flight of 


1927, and EDDIE SCHNEIDER, speed 
titlist and former manager of the 
Jersey City, N. J., airport. 

A Federal grand jury in Washington 
indicted FRANCIS E. TOWNSEND for 
showing contempt of court during a 
House committee investigation of Old 
Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd., last May. 








HOUSEHOLD 


(Continued from page 12) 





soiling dress and shirt collars, to say 
nothing of the untidy appearance. 

Badly soiled necklines, hat bands 
and so on can be cleaned at home with 
a mixture of soap, alcohol and am- 
monia. Dissolve one ounce of pure 
soap, shaved fine, in one pint of hot 
soft water. Allow this to stand until 
the soap is thoroughly dissolved and 
the mixture cools. Then add one 
quart of cold water, one ounce of 
alcohol and two ounces of ammonia. 

This solution is safe to use on any 
cloth which water alone will not 
injure. If bottled and corked tightly 
it can be kept indefinitely and used 
from time to time, recorking after 
each using. 

OEE 


Clean Floors 


Good housekeepers, and particularly 
mothers with small children, spend 
much of their time keeping their floors 
and rugs clean. The reason is that 
small children spend lots of their time 
on the floor. 

Clean floors, therefore, are im- 
portant not only for appearance, but 
to keep the children’s clothes clean 
and to guard their health. Dust nat- 
urally settles on the floor and over 
rugs and furniture. All dust or dirt 
is filled with germs. 

Unless the floors and rugs are clean- 
ed frequently and kept spotless, part 
of this germ-laden dust is certain to 
find its way into youngsters’ mouths 
by way of their hands, or be breathed 
in through mouth and nose, 

Sweeping with a broom or cleaning 
with a vacuum cleaner is not sufli- 
cient. Frequent scrubbing with soap 
and brush is necessary. Even rugs 
can be “scrubbed” with suds and a 
brush or cloth wrung almost dry. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Homemade foods, preserves and 





jellies, when wrapped in attractive 
packages, make excellent Christmas 
presents. 


@ Waxed paper placed under ice 
pans in the refrigerator will prevent 
them from sticking. 

@ The gloss in sateens Gan be re- 
stored by washing in borax-water. 

@ Applesauce and cranberries make 
a delicious combination to serve with 
roast pork. 

@ By heating the bread knife before 
using it to cut extremely fresh bread, 
thinner and more even slices can be 
obiained. 
















Kidneys Must’ 
Clean Out Acids 


Your body cleans out Acids and poisonous wastes 
in your blood thru 9 million tiny, delicate Kidney 
tubes or filters, but beware of cheap, drastic, irritat- 
ing drugs. If functional Kidney or Bladder disorders 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervous- 
ness, Leg Pains, Backache, Circles Under Eyes, Digzi- 
ness, Rheumatic Pains, Acidity, Burning, Smarting or 
Itching, don’t take chances. Get the Doctor's guar- 
anteed prescription called Cystex. $10,000.00 deposit- 
ed with Bank of America, Los Angeles, Calif., guar- 
antees Cystex must bring new vitality in 48 hours 
or money back on return of empty package. Telephone 
your druggist for guaranteed Cystex _Giss- tex) today. 


ASTHMA 


Use Breatheasy for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever 


Distributors Wanted 


PASCAL COMPANY, INC. 
Seattie, Washington 





Why suffer with that rupture? Learn * 

about my Appliance for reducible rup- orr 1 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists Na- l > 
ture to close the opening—has relieved 

thousands of men, women and children. No obnoxious springs 

or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 


it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write today 
for confidential information sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 310-M Brooks Company, 310-M State Street, Marshall, Michigan 





ANGEL FOODP 


Deliciously Different. For Recipe Send 
10¢ Coin to E. a a lic Coin toE. Riffie, Jackson, Minn. 
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BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Gqpestenty Magazine, 
—American Fruit 


1 yr. 
Grower, 2 yrs. —— s Magazine, 
" mos. 
or s Gazette, —Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. aa wnt i yr. 


—Flower Grower, 6 mos. —Screen Play, 1 yr. 
—McCall’s Magazine, L yt. ~ silver Screen, i yr. 
—Metion Picture —Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Magazine, 1 yr. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Movie Classic, 1 yr. —Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 


2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, Cc. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 




































































oWhen Poisons Clog 


KIDNEYS 
and Irritate Bladder 


JUST DO THIS 


Go to your druggist today and get this safe, 
swift and harmless diuretic and stimulant—ask 
for Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Capsules and start 
at once to flush kidneys of waste matter satu- 
rated with acids and poisons. 

That's the way to bring about healthy — 
activity and stop that bladder irritation whic 
often causes scanty passage with smarting and 
burning as well as restless nights. 

Remember, the kidneys often need flushing 
as well as the bowels, and some symptoms of 
kidney weakness are: Getting up once or twice 
during the ni ey eyes—cramps in legs— 
backache and moist palms. But be sure and get 
GOLD MEDAL Haarlem Oil Capsules—the 
original and genuine—right from Haarlem 
in Holland—the price is small (35 cents), the 

, ae results will fulfill your expectations. 


"DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


a posate v with defective hearing and 

=| anc Conversation, Movies, 
eee h and R use they use 
Leonard eine” "Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They ere inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of ppyd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. ©. LEONARD, Ins.. Dept. A, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 

by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 

men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 

+ ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 

2 COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be re ated DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BEFORE IT 
AR) O TAKE EFFECT and aot btost de your postmaster, other 
publishers or agencies. The slightest delay in changing and cor- 
recting addresses is sure to renalt in loss of copies of PaTH 
Finver. The Post Office Department will no longer permit the 
delivery of mail! incorrect! dressed and second class mail wm 
not be forwarded. NOTIFY US at once of or, error in 
present address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE if you 
wish to change your address. If possible, enclose a label clipped 
from one of your recent copies, when writing us 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


= A Baby For You x 


\ If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 

+ own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
a do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 

Bi i Mildred Owens, Dept. D-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansas 

( City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 

mee | method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
2 








Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 





OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg congestion, 
varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results 
in 10 days. Describe the cause of your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 

DR. P. F. CLASON VISCOSE qnrany. 
140 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


GLANDS WEAK? 


ise REVIVO (special gian AL yomes st } a men. (No 8 for women) 
Soconntel any ears at big Chic Clinic. Doctors own vigor 
ption x $1. boxes “$2.50, 1 ben comme _ strength 

fe 00. 3 boxes touble oanath Watson’ ex 
Siegel's Med. Prod. 1119 ontbee., ep. ba B. Chicago, m. 
: helped ethos medicine or operation. 
4 My case was worse i than yours. 
i Wasted years with drugs, then was 
advised to be operated on. Instead, found natural way to 
health and strength. I am well. Further informa- 


pa to ote eae i sufferer. Teacloss stamp. NATURAL 
STITUTE, Dept.H, West Hazelton, Pa. 
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a ' for vour tre ‘our treatment 
waa, STERLINE, 

nr ‘Ohio Av. Sidney 0. 
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Doctor’s invention 
replaces ali trusses. 
Belt Co., Ft. Dodge, la. 
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PASTIME and LUCIDS 





Coin Stunt 


This little stunt is more a test of 
skill than a sleight-of-hand perform- 
ance. For it you need a card about 
the size and stiffness of an ordinary 





Zipp, And the Coin Stays On 


playing card and a coin—either a 
nickel or quarter. 

Place the card on the upraised index 
finger of your left hand, as shown, 
and the coin on top of the card. 
Then with the middle finger of the 
right hand give the card a quick 
pluck, Away goes the card while the 
coin remains on the upraised finger. 
Step up boys and girls and try your 
luck. 


Perfect Bridge Hand 


Every once in a while there are 
reports of persons allegedly holding 
“perfect” bridge hands, that is, hands 
containing all 13 cards of one suit. 

Last month a Washington bridge 
fan, Mrs. Ada L. Orme, drew a per- 
fect hand—13 spades. Last fortnight a 
Princeton student was reported to 
have held such a hand. 

“Perfect” bridge hands are said to 
come only once in a lifetime to one 
out of every million or more players. 
Actually, however, the odds against 
holding a “13-of-a-suit” hand have 
been figured out mathematically to be 
about 158,000,000 to one. Mathema- 
therefore, that most 
13-suit hands are the result of some 
practical joker’s stacking. 








Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem is to the point: 
In a group of points every point is 
connected with every other point by 
a straight line. There are 300 straight 
lines. How many points are there? 
Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—The fly 
traveled just 10 miles. 

—_—_—_—_—o SSS oe— 


Match Pile 


Here is a good stunt with which to 
while away winter hours. For it you 
need (1) patience, (2) steady nerves, 
(3) a large supply of matches, (4) a 
beer bottle and (5) a table. 

The idea is to see how many matches 
you can pile on the mouth of the 
bottle. 

In Cleveland these days they enter- 
tain themselves at parties, at work and 
at home with this fad. When his 


daughter Evelyn came home from 
party recently, explained the idea ani 
said the best anyone present could < 
was to balance 30 or 40 matches on 
bottle, Dr. Thomas H. Staggers 
himself a beer bottle, a good suppl) 
matches and went to work. 

Working patiently all night and p 
of a day, he put 4,200 matches on top 
the bottle on his dining room ta! 
before the tower collapsed. Said M 
Staggers: “It was cute to watch hii 

So far no one has succeeded 
beating his record. How steady ar: 
your nerves? 

a 


Smiles 

Peck—I took first prize at schoo! 
today, Dad. 

Pa Popplestone—Did you? Wher 
is it? 

Peck—Teacher saw me and I had | 
put it back. 





Mike—What is the difference be- 
tween vision and sight? 

Pat—Remember those two goils we 
had out last night? 

Mike—Yes? 

Pat—Well, the one I was with was 
a vision, but the one you was with 
was a sight, 








Son—Did you go to Sunday schov! 
every Sunday when you were my ag: 
Dad? 

O’Jawish—Of course I did, my boy. 
That’s why I want you to be a good 
boy and go every Sunday. 

Son—Aw, gee, Dad. I’ll bet it won't 
do me any good either. 





Rube—Sally, will you marry me? 

Sally—Sure. 

(Silence from Rube). 

Sally—Why don’t you 
thing else, Rube? 

Rube—I think I have said too much 
already. 


say some- 


B ia 

BMY! i 
's 
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“I never feed tramps,” the housewife 
informed Weary Willie. 

"I ain’t askin’ yer ter, lady,” he replied. 
"Just gimme the grub an’ I’ll feed myself.” 


Daughter—But Dad, don’t you be- 
lieve that two can live as cheaply as 
one? 


Father—I certainly do. What's 
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Have you anything to buy, 


t to work na 
agents? Want help Tus? PATHFINDER is 


W: 
ome rough the mails? 
—- families. | Tell your story to these interested 


ewest possible words. 
in the f ; > conten a word: minimum fourteen words. 
, as well as each part of the 


. OTR be counted es words 
coun . 
—— nearest advertising office as listed on page two. 


~proat. Selling experience unnecessary. e s 
; L furnishing everything. Catalogue Free. Acme 
Merchandise, J-558 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. 

Ce 


H MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
— or full time. If experienced so state. Address 


1e Pathfinder, Washington, 

BOOKS 
BOOKS—ALL SUBJECTS—Catalog free. Popular 
Mechanics Press, Dept. M-2, 208 East Ontario, 


Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 


Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
TT 
WOMEN WANTED. Earn extra money addressing 


envelopes, other work. Send stamp for details. 
Co., 17-P12 Roxbury, Keene, N. . 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 
$135 MONTH PAID Government Assistant Lay (Meat) 
Inspectors at Start. Age 18-45. No experience re- 








ouired. Common education. Want to qualify for 
ext entrance test? Details free. Write, Instruction 
ervice, Dept. 260, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pe eS A 


aS BOW-LEGS 
BOW-LEGS STRAIGHTENED Without Interrupting 
laily routine. Inexpensive. Write New York Sur- 
‘al Appliance, 132F Lexington Avenue, New York. 


INSTRUCTION 


ORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $105-$175 month. 
Men-women. Many 1937 appointments. Try next 
unced examinations. Common education. Full par- 
list jobs—Free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
______—~MALE HELP WANTED 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 
Free Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
a day easy. Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
monstrating equipment, actual samples Free. - 3 
aves, Pres., 1300 Harrison, Dept. M-918, Chicago. 
aot _____—C PERSONAL ae 
LONESOME?—-Find your sweetheart! Confidential in- 
troductions by letter; dependable, nationwide serv- 
for refined people. Investigate the best. Sealed 











rticulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jackson- 
ille, Florida 
ONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 












ireau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
photos, descriptions, introductions Free, many 
ealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 


VORLD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE 
10¢ 30 photos. Correspondents everywhere seek- 
z ‘‘Ideal-Mates.’” Some wealthy. 150 latest names, 
dresses, descriptions, complete, 50c. Western Heart, 
335-P, Portland, Oregon. 

INELY? Personal service for particular people. 
niormation sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 

Kingsbridge Station, 








an Correspondence Service, 
Yew York City. 
LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
_ Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
['UDENTS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES want you to 
write. Names 10c each cash. Student Letter Ex- 
ange, Waseca, Minn. 


a 

LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
iv octheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
xi ord, a. 


INESOME? Join active correspondence club. Thou- 
ands members everywhere. National Social Regis- 
r_ 21 Park Row, New York. 


= > 

I EFINED WIDOW worth Ten Thousand anxious to 

meaty. Browning Society, Whittier Station, Tulsa, 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
weetheart? Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


LONELY? First ten full descriptions receive Christ- 
nas Gift Membership. Box 1054, Springfield, Il. 
ONGENIAL GENTLEMAN, HAS MONEY, wants 
weetheart. Please write. Box 55, Oxford, Fla. 























ADIES! When you are troubled with Delay, Use D. M. C. 
ge table pills. Often end longest overdue, unnaturall 
~ ay ed periods without pain or inconvenience. Mrs. G. I. 
M. Says, I was overdue 9 weeks, was relieved in 4 days. I 
t ied two other remedies, both failed. They are the best I 

ed. Mrs. L. W. Says, I was Delayed two months, was 
rape ty, after taking one box of D. M. C. pills. 
. pills mus ve you results, if you will give them a 
fs r wister we GUARA TEE TO REFUND YOUR MONEY 
~# LL. If yoo are delayed, and want to obtain quick 
ctreneti an send for D. M. C. vegetable pills at once. 
- ae : ew Box, double strength for obstinate cases $3.00 
and Happiness cont ~ 4m order xs bin D ay - 
arge of 20c for C. O. D. cost (Quick SERVICE) sent in sealed 
cal 


rst class mail. 
New (Dept. 14-4-DP). = oe 


» Conn. 





TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND. Don’t 
be alarmed over delayed, overdue, un- 
naturally suppressed periods. A new dis- 
covery—TRIPLE-X RELIEF COMPOUND 
is fastest acting, safest aid to married 
women. Acts without discomfort or in- 
convenience even in obstinate cases, Mrs. 
J. K. writes: ‘‘2 periods overdue; relief 
pet in one day.”” Mrs. O. M. says: “Few 
do es worked fine Don’t take chances! Get the best, 
ae help known. Full treatment $1. C. O. D. 15¢ 
= ee Why pay more? Instant shipment. in plain, 
bw ed wrapper. Free catalog of Hygiene Articles. 
ositive Products Co. , Dept. 74-#, 6609 Cottage Grove, Chicago 








more, right now your mother and I 
are living as cheaply as you. 


Park Policeman—Hey you, don’t 
wash your clothes in that reservoir. 
Don’t you know that people have to 
drink that water? 

Hobo—That’s all right, officer, I ain’t 
usin’ soap. 


Mr. Tyte—My dear, I told you that 
we simply have to economize, and here 
you are wearing a new fur coat. 

Mrs. T.—I know, honey, but I have 
put mothballs in all the pockets so 
everyone will think it’s an old one. 





Jack—Have you ever been in love? 

Ruth—It’s none of your business. 

Jack—Huh, woman, you don’t know 
me. 


Belle—How silly men are when they 
propose. Why, my husband acted like 
a fool. 

Nell—That’s just what everybody 
thought. 


Clyde—I took my girl horseback 
riding but she said the horse I hired 
for her was too skittish. 

Harold—What did she do about it? 

Clyde—Oh, she got sore and walk- 
ed home. 








Stranger—How many in your fam- 
ily, Madam? 

Lady—Just my husband and I. 

S—No children? 

L—No 

S—Any dogs or cats? 

L—No. 

S—Do you have a radio? 

L—No! 

S—Have you any saxophones or oth- 
er musical instruments? 

L (becoming exasperated)—Indeed 
not. And why all this questioning? 

S—Sorry, Madam, I’m just the man 
who intends to rent the house next 
door. 














Be INSPIRATION DRILLS 
FEED YOURSELF SUCCESS! Year's supply, “In- 

spiration Drills,’’ only 25c. Use daily. Ruth Chew, 
Helena, Montana. 


MEDICAL_ 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
____ NURSERY STOCK _ Dar Se 

WE SELL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN—Best va- 
rieties. Peach and Apple Trees low as 5c. Grape- 
vines 3c. Shrubs l0c. Evergreens 25c. Catalog Free. 
Benton County Nursery, Box 511, Rogers, Arkansas. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free hooks, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘“‘When and 
Fully explain many in- 





mechanical principles. With books we also send “‘Evi- 
dence of Invention”’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-P Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS—WRITE FOR new free book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’’ and “‘Record of Invention” 
No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6989 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 

fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 

ice, LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 














20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Il 
SALESMEN WANTED 


lies. Only reliable men need apply. Can earn $25 
or more weekly. No cash required. Write today. 
Rawleigh’s. Devt. L-Z-PAT. Freeport, TI! 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONG POEMS WANTED—Any subject. Send poem 
today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods Bidg., 
Chicago. 





WAKE UP YOUR — 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 
The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 

decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your s' 

You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk, 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mefe bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse an 
else. 25c at all drug stores, © 1935 C.M.Co, 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


Hardened Arteries - Stroke 









Write for FREE treatise on high blood pressure (writ- 
ten by a doctor) and booklet describin an a 
harmless vegetable preparation that has been used suc- 
cessfully in a great many cases. Sold only on a Money- 


Back Guarantee. Literature FREE, without obligation. 
Send your name today 

NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY, 
677 Insurance Exc hange Bidg.. Detroit, Mich, 


yewians please write 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Don't neglect it! Don’t give 
up—Try a clean mild, sooth- 
ing test treatment, which for 
over 30 years has been giving many eczema sufferers 


their “‘FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST."’ Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 


DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
241 Park Square SEDALIA, MO, 








$3.50 Truss FREE (22 


now or ever— you get this truss just for trying e 
newer rupture method which gives instant relief 
in most cases. Doctor's Invention—entirely different, 
No leg straps, elastic belt or cruel springs. Does 


not gouge or enlarge opening. Eliminates severe 
pressure. Holds Rupture UP and IN. Cannot 
slip. Easy to wear. Comfortable. No harness. Method 
sent on 80 Duys Trial with FREE Truss. Write 


DR. KAISER, 9076 Koch Bidg., 2906 Main St., Kansas City, Ma. 


No JoKE To BE DEAF 


-Every deaf person knows that~ 
Mr. Way made himeeif hear his watch tick after 
being deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
# ficial Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
| They stopped his head 
4 noises. They are invisible 
7 andcomfortable,no wires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. 














rtifictal Kar Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


DON’T BE CUT 


| ES Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 

the day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-B17 Page Bidg., Marshali, Mich, 


YOUR PROSTATE 


Is It Congested, Inflamed or Swollen? 


massage. Treat yourself with my 


4 SS .. No or 
Feet ta lh fp pmo on 


» Dept.15-T. Marshall, Mich, 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! Breeder may 
jay 10,000 eggs yearly. Frogs sell up to $6 


Lal Women. See what others are 
MechCAN FROG CANNING CO., 


724 Hofmann Bidg 











FREE 
BOOK 





Dept. 145-X, New Orteans, La. 





Prostate Suffere 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, chem kidney 
and bladder age | FR trial 
amazing resuits. Endor y doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2. Miami, Okishoma. 
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GREAT BRITAIN— 


a (Continued from page 4) 


years later, Richard was forced to 
abdicate and died in prison. 

Another earlier crisis was precipi- 
tated by the secret marriage of George 
IV, as Prince of Wales, to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert in 1785. This, termed a com- 
mon-law marriage, led to grave 
troubles when, as King George, he of- 
ficially married the Princess of Bruns- 
wick without bothering to dissolve 
the secret marriage. 

It is regarded as likely that those 
who objected to Edward’s union with 
Mrs. Simpson will view his successor, 
the Duke of York, with more favor. 
Now the order of succession, unless 
the Duke should have a male heir, will 
be his nine-year-old daughter, Eliza- 
beth, and his six-year-olc daughter, 
Margaret Rose. 

But even the accession of this shy, 
reserved, second son of King George V 
tan not make all well within the Brit- 
ish Empire. Indeed, no matter which 
course Edward had chosen, it was 
held likely that damage would have 
been done. 

To have made Mrs. Simpson his 
Queen would have split public opinion 
wide open and unity, at this time 
when Europe is viewed as moving 
ever closer to war, is needed above all. 

Furthermore, the reaction of the 
Dominions might well have been so 
violent as to disrupt every binding 
tie. Deep concern has already been 
expressed over the tendency of. the 
Dominions—particularly Australia and 
Canada—to drift from the home moor- 
ings. It was felt that the purely emo- 
tional reverence which the Domin- 
ions have for the throne would have 
been seriously diminished if a for- 
eicner-commoner-divorcee were to be 
the wife of the sovereign. 

If he had refused either to abdicate 
or to give up Mrs. Simpson, the resig- 
nation of the Baldwin cabinet would 
have followed immediately. It would 
then have been up to Edward to form 
a cabinet which Parliament would 
support. But this was regarded as im- 
possible and observers believed Ed- 
yard would have been forced to call 
Baldwin back to form the cabinet on 
his own terms, 

As if.in answer to this possibility 
of an upsetting interval, the London 














Pictures Inc 


Edward’s Successor and His Family: the Duke and Duchess of York, with Princess- 
Daughters Elizabeth (left) and Margaret Rose. 


Times, greatest organ of the British 
people, declared that “private incli- 
nations” should not be permitted to 
“come into open conflict with public 
duty and be allowed to prevail. The 
high oflice which his Majesty holds 
is no man’s personal posession. It is 
a sacred trust handed down from gen- 
eration to generation and maintained 
for the last century with growing 
strength by the willing allegiance of 
the whole people.” 

This was the view of the King’s 
family, the conservative press, Par- 
liament, the Church and the govern- 
ments of the Dominions. This was 
the view against which Edward strug- 
gled many days and nights before 
choosing. 

If the King had taken what must 
have seemed to him the hardest step 
of all, renunciation of Mrs. Simpson, 
the results would have been almost un- 
predictable. But it was believed he 
would have been a little grimmer, a 
little more likely to rebel at the advice 
of his ministers because he had ac- 
ceded to them in this demand. 

What would have been left then? 
The King and Mrs. Simpson could 
never have resumed their friendship 
on the old basis. Until the end of her 


days she was bound to be a marked 
woman, with the light of publicit 
always searching her out. 

But Edward chose abdication an 
many felt that with him went much of! 
the color surrounding the throne as 
the correct but pallid Duke of York 
was elevated. Despite outbursts of 
the teeming masses of London for thei: 
ruler, despite Mrs. Simpson’s offe 
from her refuge in France to “with 
draw” from the King’s life, Edwar 
stepped down. 

Now, by any standards, the British 
throne must have lost some measure 
of the stability with which it has bee 
invested. For the first time in thre 
hundred years, the House of Com 
mons divided into Parliament men 
and King’s men as the forces of the 
Prime Minister clashed with Edward's 
supporters under the leadership of 
Winston Churchill. Thus, even in the 
ruling party, cohesion was shattered 

It is too soon to predict accurately, 
but many see something gone, never 
to be replaced, from the tradition of 
the British Empire, from the aura of 
the throne. And that is something 
which is likely to have a definite 
effect on the future turn of events 
throughout the world. 
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Pictures Inc. 


The Coronation Court Met and Settled Claims but the Coronation Itself Was Tossed Askew: Seated, l. to r., Earl of Cromer, Duke of 


Norfolk, Lord Thankerton, Lord Chief Justice Hewart, Lord Wright, Earl of Onslow and Lord Normand. 











